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WITH GOOD ROADS NEARLY EVERYWHERE, WHAT’S TO KEEP A FELLOW FROM TAKING A VACATION TRIP IN CELEBRATION OF HAVING 
PULLED THROUGH A HARD SEASON? 


Longview Farm Talks, Page 5—Stubble Land—Get it Sowed—Quick, Page 7 


























GET RID OF POULTRY LICE 


AND KEEP THEM AWAT!...Thegreatest 
enemy to productive poultry is the little 
poultry louse. Lousy hens are not profit- 
able. Get rid of poultry lice. It iseasy now. 
Duet Bee Brand Insect Powder on the hens 
and spray either powder or liquid in and 
about the nests. AlsokillsFlies, Ants, Fleas, 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, Bed Bugs, and other 


INSECT POWDER ~ 


OR LIQUID 





Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits’ the dealer wotild get. 
Galvanized Corrugated. 


All. kinds and 
" nee —_ 
insects. Non poisonous. Powder 10c, 25¢, Write TODAY for F Ss I ~ te iat 

50c and $1.00.Spray Gun 30c. Write for Free - 2 MPL ee 
Insect Booklet. If your dealer cannot fur- 
nish you with B B. 


we will supply you direct by parcel post 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
DEPT P . 


Powder or Liquid, SAVANNAH, GA 


McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


SIRECT 
2A 



















One to a Comrrunity — Any Inscription 
AMERICAN MEMORIAL COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dept. 18 









Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 
vanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. he ox for 











introduce our traps. 
Dept: E-2 ST. LOUIS. mo. | 





| SEE BY THE ADS | 


ME editor seem a piece in a paper 

somewhere and-cut it out and sent it 
to me. I see a note he wrote, It says, 
“Now don’t you wish you could write 
nice about the ads like that?” Here's 
what he sent :— 





“By the shores of Cuticura 

By the sparkling Pluto Water 

Lived the Prophylactic Chiclet, 

Danderine, fair Buick’s daughter. 

She was loved by Instant Postum, 

Son of Camels and Victrola; 

Heir apparent to the Mazda; 

Of the tribe of Coca Cola. 

Through the Shredded Wheat they 

wandered, 

Through the darkness stole the 
lovers, 

Lovely little Wrigley Chiclet; 

Washed by Fairy, fed by Postum, 

No Pyrene can quench the fire, 

Nor an Aspirin still the heartache, 

Of my Prest-O-Lite desire; 

Let us marry, little Djer-Kiss.” 
—Journal of American Medical 

Association. 


Nor sirree-Bob. I ain’t writin’ no such 
stuff. as that. Do I look like I wore my 
hair parted in the middle? Do I look 
like I had a woman’s face? And you 
ain’t seen me in no ice cream britches 
neither. No sir, I ain’t sissy enough to 
start writin’ poetry. No sir, not yet. 


I wish you'd look at that thing again. 
Look at that Cuticura and Buick and 
Postum and Coca Cola. Shucks, I be- 
lieve I could take ads I’ve seen in this 
paper and beat him all hollow. Let’s see 
how it would go:— 

By the shores of Cyananiid 

By the sparkling Willard Battery 

Lived the Golden Stark’s Delicious 

Amberola, fair Buick’s daughter. 

She was loved by Halitosis, 

Son of Chesterfield and Camels, 

Heir apparent to the Crosley 

Of the tribe of Radiola. 

Through the Posts Bran Flakes they 
wandered, 

Through the darkness strolled the 
lovers, 

Lovely little Caustic Belsam 

Washed by Harper, fed by Nesco. 

No Westclox can quench the fire, 

Nor an Aspirin still the heartache, 

Of my Ful-oPep desire; 

Let us marry, little Wrigley. 

Well, I'll be danged! Will you look 
at that. That’s purty good ain’t it? 
Little Caustic Balsam! I'll say she is. 
They all are and some worse than that. 
Well that went so good I'll try again 

By the shores of Calcium Nitrate 
By the sparkling Delco Light, 
Lived the Sulphate of Ammonia, 
Purina, fair Quaker’s daughter 
She was loved by Planet Junior, 
Son of Mastings and J. I. Case, 
Heir apparerit to the Goodyear, 
Of the tribe of Studebaker. 
Through the Clarke’s Grave Vaults 
they wandered, 
Through the darkness strolled the 
lovers, 
Lovely little Diamond File, 
Washed by Ethyl, fed by Granger. 
No Firestone can quench the fire, 
Nor a Chrysler still the heartache 
Of my Oldsmobile desirc; 
Let us marry, little Oakland. 

Now that’s nice ain’t it? Lovely litt! 
Diamond file! She’s a cutter. But—‘fel 
by Granger”! I reckon that means sl! 
chews tobacco; That'll never do, ['l! 
have to try again. 

By the shores of B. F. Avery 

By the sparkling Fairbanks-Morse, 

Lived the Champion, little Spark 
Plug, 

Perfection, fair Dustall’s' daughter. 

She was loved by Caterpillar, 

Son of Certo and Prince Altvert, 

Heir apparent to the Soda, 

Of the tribe of Chilean Nitrate. 

Through the Cel-O-Glass: they wan- 
dered, 

Through the darkness strolled the 
lovers, 

Lovely little Swift’s Red Steer, 

Washed by Standard, fed by Arteour, 

No Kreso can quench thie fire, 

Nor a Musterole still the heartache 

Of my De Laval desire; 

Let us marry, little Gargoyle. 


Well, how’s that? Not so bad, eh? 
“Lovely little Swift’s Red Steer.” She 
must have been a fat one. Wait a min- 
ute! Steer? That'll never do. Shucks, 
I’m going to quit this foolishness. The 
editor and the gals can have this poetry 
business. I'll stick to somethin’ that’s 





got sense to it. Yours truly, 
BILL. CASPER. 
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The Low-downon AlabamaCo-operation 


The Farm Bureau Federation Is Successfully Buying and Selling for Alabama’s Farmers 


Alabama Farm Bureau Federation and its sub- 
sidiary organizations, reported that members of 
this organization bought codperatively during the spring 
of 1928, 100,680.85 tons of commercial fertilizer. This 
compares with 38,379 tons in the 
spring of 1927; 73,215 in 1926; 81,- 
783 in 1925; 68,000 in 1924; 39,000 
in 1923. The 1928 business is said 
to be the largest codperative fer- 
tilizer deal on record in any state. 
At the same time he announced 
that the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association is marketing 
80,000 bales of the 1927 cotton 
crop. This compares with 106,726 
bales of the 1926 crop; 106,617 of 
the 1925 crop; 79,388 of the 1924 crop; 65,316 of the 
1923 crop; and 57,410 of the 1922 crop. 

It is obvious that the business of the cotton associa- 
tion increased annually for the first five years but 
dropped down the sixth year, following reorganization 
at the end of the original five-year membership agree- 
ment. 

Last fall the Farm Bureau handled on the codpera- 
tive plan 790,649 pounds of winter legume seed, largely 
hairy vetch. 


RR atstama Edward A. O’Neal, president of the 





P. 0. DAVIS 





Selling Poultry 


EGINNING in February the state-and county farm 

bureaus are playing an important part in market- 

ing poultry codperatively in carlots. During the 
season just closed 41 cars of Alabama poultry were 
sold for $120,000. Egg sales (largely from Baldwin 
County) added $18,000. Last fall turkey sales on the 
Farm Bureau coéperative plan returned to the growers 
$125,000. 

On May 15 the annual codperative lamb sale at the 
stock yards in Montgomery resulted in 896 lambs be- 
ing sold, the top price being 16.2 cents per pound. The 
season has been late and many lambs were not ready. 
They will be sold at the sale 
on June 12; and, in connection 
with this sale, 50 to 75 regis- 
tered bucks will be sold at 
auction. 


More than 300,000 pounds 
of Alabama wool has been or 
will be sold on the codperative 
plan this season. The first co- 
Operative wool sale was stag- 
ed June 1; others are sched- 
uled for July 10 and 11. 


Meantime, the farm bureau 
is proceeding with its water- 
works project which includes 
buying windmills, tanks, 
pumps, and gasoline engines 
needed by farmers for the in- 
Stallation of waterworks for 
their homes, barns, and live- 
stock. This, too, is a codpera- 
tive project in buying and also 
in installation. 


Seeing all this, a farmer 
who has not kept step with 
Progress asked the writer the 
“why” of it all, and the objec- 
tives. He wanted to know 
what it means. His question 
is timely. The answer to it is 
vital to every farmer. 

In the purchase of fertiliz- 
er it means, first, expert buy- 
mg from the standpoint of 


This is a “pooling” meeting in Geneva County, Alabama. 
Ed. A. O'Neal, president of Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, is ta 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Agricultural Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


farmers, and second, scientific knowledge im the use of 
commercial fertilizer. For example, the 100,680.85 tons 
handled by the Farm Bureau during the spring of 1928 
were bought by a Farm Bureau committee which keeps 
in close touch with the fertilizer situation and buys to 
the best advantage. Mr. O’Neal is chairman of the 
committee. The other two members are Allen North- 
ington and S. P. Storrs. 

But they do not make their purchases on prices alone. 
They consider quality. They buy no fertilizer unless 
it is recommended by the Alabama Experiment Station 
of Auburn. 

And this is where science enters into the business. 
For 15 years the experiment station has been studying 
fertilizers for cotton and other crops on the different 
soil divisions of Alabama. Many years ago the results 
were conclusive enough for recommendations to be based 
upon them. County agents and extension service spe- 
cialists began recommending home-mixing but very few 
farmers followed the recommendations. This was be- 
cause very few were able to, buy the ingredients re- 
quired. Merchants who carried them in stock were 
exceptions. 


Guided by Research 


UT the Farm Bureau has changed this situation. It 

has served as the connecting link between the ex- 

periment station at Auburn and the farmers of 
the state. This organization buys and recommends those 
fertilizers approved and recommended by the experiment 
station based upon experimental results. 

Therefore, scientific knowledge is an important fac- 
tor in the Alabama scheme of using fertilizers. Of 
course, the prices paid by the farm bureau members are 
not always the lowest because other prices must be in 
line with those of the farm bureau. However, the rec- 
ords show that farm bureau prices have been very favor- 





ED. O’NEAL TALKING CO-OPERATION TO INTERESTED FARMERS 


J. W._Helms, county agent, atjleft end of front row. 


able to the members and the patronage dividend has 
meant much more in their favor. 


Here I might say that those farmers are blazing a 
trail in the practical application of scientific research to 
agriculture. They are torchbearers. They have ac- 
cepted facts obtained through scientific research and are 
putting them into practiee through organization. It is 
a case of codperation in self-defense: it is defense 
against mistakes. 

Marketing cotton has been more difficult. The old 
system was strongly intrenched but not strong enough 
to defeat a movement based upon fairness and facts. 
It has sought to give the farmers expert service in sell- 
ing cotton by having men on the job all the time, it 
being their duty to sell to the best advantage. Accord- 
ingly, it has eliminated cheating in grading, it has re- 
duced warehouse rates, interest rates, storage rates, 
freight rates; it has removed much of the country dam- 
age caused by allowing cotton to stay out in the weath- 
er which is still done to some extent; it has enabled 
members of the Farm Bureau to sell cotton direct to 
the mills in this country and to the big buyers in the 
markets of Europe. 


Winter Legumes 


ROUND the purchase of winter legume seed hangs 

a big story. In the early days of extension work 

in Alabama, county agents advised farmers to sow 
winter legume seed but very few of them sowed. And 
they sowed very few until the Farm Bureau entered 
the field and began buying seed. In winter legumes— 
as in fertilizer—the Farm Bureau bought the seed rec- 
ommended by the experiment station at Auburn. And 
this has made Alabama a leading state in winter legumes. 

By coéperative marketing of poultry in carlots pro- 
ducers are being paid cash at the car door. And poul- 
try is moving direct from producer to the big markets 
of the East, New York being the biggest market. 

In this way Alabama poultrymen are getting as near 
the ultimate consumer as they can hope to get because 
there must be a distributing agency at the other end of 
the line. The same is true of 
turkeys. The big buvers bought 
them and they could afford to 
pay a better price because they 
were buying in carload lots. 
The Farm Bureau served as 
the assembling organization as 
well as selling. 


But the Farm Bureau is not 
alone in all this work. County 
agents are key-men in the co- 
Sperative movement in that 
they are codperating with 
farmers in buying and also in 
marketing in order to get the 
best returns from: what they 
buy as well as for what they 
sell. It is not a merchandising 
organization but a business or- 
ganization, putting science into 
the business of buying and 
selling and using. 

And the experiment station 
at Auburn is at the bottom 
of it because the Farm Bureau 
and extension service depend 
upon the experiment station 
for facts to use in producing, 
in buying, and in selling. 

F INTERESTED in learn- 

ing more about farm ma- 
chinery look at the page of 


Iking. pictures on page 7. 
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OPINION 
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House when we brought in the first straw- 
berries this season and presented them to her 
with an appropriate bow and some pride. There was 
only a pint but they were the first of the year and 
the berries, as may be expected of the earliest to ripen, 
ranged in size from pigmies to mammoths, 
{ 


“Is this all?” asked the Head of the House after 
a pause and a glance about to see if there were more. 
What a difference there is between “Oh! how nice!” 
and “Is this all?” The tone of the voice in the first 
three words indicated approval, anticipation of pleas- 
ure, but disappointment was positive in the tone of 
“Is this all?” especially in the long drawn out a-l-l. 
“We'll have more than this day-after-tomorrow,” she 
was assured. 

When “day-after-tomorrow” came two quarts were 
gathered and a few days later we were confronted 
with this question and problem, which was brought 
up by the Head of the House: “What in the world 
are we going to do with all these strawberries?” 

Of course this turned out to be no problem at all 
—not with our home-grown variety, the Chesapeake. 
They disappeared as if by sleight-of-hand—or mouth. 
Somebody said a long time ago, “Doubtless God Al- 
mighty could have made a better fruit than the 
Strawberry; but doubtless, too, He never did!” It’s 
mighty hard to develop a “surplus problem” from an 
ordinary-sized strawberry bed if everybody is in good 
health and the cows furnishing cream in abundance! 

Il 


But a later problem appeared in the harvest. Pick- 
ing strawberries is an athletic sport and it calls for 
gymnastic activities that toughen the muscles and 
whet the appetite. We recommend it highly as a 
tonic substitute for any store bitters in bottles. The 
squatting, twisting, reaching, and balancing first on 
one foot and then on the other, gives exercise to ev- 
ery muscle in the body below the chest and moderate 
exercise higher yp. 

But only recently have we discovered that skirts 
too long or too short are objectionable and a hindrance 
when worn by a strawberry picker. Women make the 
best pickers and we feel sure there is need of a straw- 
berry-picker’s costume. Why not? Do we not have 
golf, tennis, motoring, basketball, kitchen, and parlor 
costumes ? 


‘Or: HOW NICE!” exclaimed the: Head of the 


Il 

We had to teach the Head of the House how to pick 
strawberries. Lots of people don’t know that straw- 
berries should not be pulled from the vine but taken 
with a part of the stem. This is done by pressing the 
stem with the thumbnail against the first joint of the 
index finger. A little twist and off comes the berry 
with about an inch or less of the stem. This avoids 
bruising the berry in picking and later in handling. 
Never pick white-bellied strawberries is one important 
rule to keep in mind. Wait until they are ripe all over 
on the sides and under, too. Our objection to the Ches- 
apeake is that it is slow to ripen on the underside. An 
experienced eye can tell by the color of the top of the 
berry when the underside is ripe, but this does not al- 
ways pan out with the Chesapeake. It pleases the taste 
more than the eye. 

Another important thing about picking strawberries 
is to gather all berries that are ripe. Do not leave 
them to become too soft or to rot, else these defective 
berries may find their way into the next picking. An- 
other good rule is to pick half the patch one day and 
the other half the next. Three-day intervals may ans- 


wer early in the season, especially when weather con- - 


ditions do not hasten ripening; but, in midseason with 
bright warm days, daily picking may be better. In any 
case be sure to pick all ripe berries. Worm-eaten, sun- 
blistered and rotten berries should be removed by the 
pickers. Of course it is almost impossible to make 
pickers in the commercial field do this; but in the home 
patch it is the right thing to do and has its compen- 
sation. 

IV 

The commercial berrics like the Klondyke and Mis- 
sionary and other varieties that are firm and have good 
carrying qualities do not possess the table qualities of 
some softer herries like the Chesapeake, Lady Thomp- 
son, Sharpless\ and others. Personally, this writer has 
strong prefererice for a berry that we do not have to 
chew. We want them ripe all over and inside, too— 
so ripe that merely pressing them to the roof of the 


— 


God Might Have—But He Didn't! 


mouth crushes them and permits them to trickle down 
the throat and fondle every part of the hard palate, the 
soft palate, and any other taste-center the good Lord 
has given us to exercise in the enjoyment of good eat- 
ing. Never chew strawberries unless it is necessary. 
In fact, home-grown strawberries, if well-ripened and 
of the right kind, don’t even need to be swallowed! 
Just press them with the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth. They know what to do when treated right— 
they slide down caressingly, lingeringly. 

Too many people who live in the country treat straw- 
berries (when they can buy them in town) as a “relish” 
and only consume a few spoonfuls at a meal. Now 
strawberries are high in relish qualities, but no one can 
possibly appreciate them as a food until they are con- 
sumed in food quantities. This means not less than 
half-quart portions served in a soup plate of full con- 
ventional size, with 20 per cent cream and sugared to 
taste. 

Vv 

Yes, let the cream be thick and rich, worthy of its 
association: “clotted cream” indeed, such cream as R. P. 
T. Coffin found in Devonshire on his recent tour of 
England and describes in the North American Review: 

“It is the witching marriage of the sweet savours 
of the sea with the matchless tang of thyme and 
odors of Devon orchards and meadows that makes 
the food of the angels, going by the name of clot- 
ted cream. The man who has never eaten his 

June strawberries with clotted cream has never 

known the taste of strawberries at all, has never 

found how closely Eden borders on our earth.” 


“How closely Eden borders on earth!” Now that 
man has had strawberries, melting ripe, properly accom- 
panied. The very sight of such a lordly dish is enough 
to cause what Charles Lamb calls, “a premonitory moist- 
ening of the nether lip.” And doubtless Mr. Coffin 
would agree with us as to the best time to serve straw- 
berries. We are not sure that we can fully agree with 
Mrs. Hutt in regard to this matter. We have tried 
them before and after the three daily meals, before re- 
tiring and at intervals between meals. The only re- 
striction we can conscientiously recommend is that the 
intervals between serving be only long enough to pro- 
vide room for more. 

VI 

In the South strawberries are grown in the country 
and consumed in toum—a_ situation altogether wrong. 
We really doubt whether 10 per cent of our farms have 
home patches worthy of the name; and, possibly less 
than two of a hundred country homes produce credit- 
able strawberries. On the other hand, we believe that 
not less than 98 per cent of our farm families really 
long for strawberries, but only during the strawberry 
season, since no provision for them is made in the 
interim. 

Those who attempt to grow strawberries for home 
use and fail to get satisfactory yields owe nine-tenths 
of the failure to not giving proper care between June 1 
and October 1. This care consists mainly of two 
things, (1) control of weeds and (2) preventing the 
plants from crowding. But the plants must be set first 
and then the care given them. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, strawberries can be set in June and July and make 
a good crop the following year when the plants are 
available, but the land must be gotten ready for them 
immediately by plowing and keeping clean of weeds. 
As soon as new plants have made a good quantity of 
roots (the runners start by the middle of May), set 
them two feet apart in three-foot rows soon after. rain. 
Allow these plants to make about four new plants 
each and no more; or the plants may be set one foot 
apart in three-foot rows and all runners removed. In 
either case, cultivate clean until no more weeds ‘come. 








Next Week and Later 


Important Farm News We Ought to Know—By 
Clarence Poe. 

ie haracteristics and History of the Ayrshire 

ow. 

Sheep for Mutton and Wool: Another Source of 
Cash Income. 

Worry and Carelessness—RBy F. M. Register. 

Harvesting and Marketing Peaches—By J. Wil- 
liam Firor.  ‘ 

L. C. Young—Master Farmer, Master Mechanic. 








Two hundred feet set in this way will supply an ay- 


erage family, one guest, and @ pair of mockinghirds 


with a full ration through next spring. 


While our article on page 8 tells us how to get a big 
cash pay day from strawberries, we are constrained to 
remind our 500,000 subscribers of what a delicious and 
delectable “pay day” strawberries offer the last one of 
us right on our own dining-room tables—a pay day that 
transcends cash, purses, and bankbooks! Truly, our 
North American Review contributor was right in say- 
ing that the man who has tever eaten fully ripe straw- 
berries with clotted cream has never found how closely 
Eden borders on our earth. 


STUBBLE LAND—GET IT SOWED—QUICK 


F THERE is ever a time when a man needs to 

work fast, it’s when the grain is coming off the land 

and the peas and soybeans are waiting for a chance 
to go on. It’s just then that all hands are needed in 
the cotton and corn and extra labor is needed to handle 
the grain and the stubble land must be plowed before 
it dries out any harder and “how the heck” is a man 
going to get by, anyway? 

Modern machinery is the only answer that comes to 
our mind, especially if a man has enough acreage in 
crops to mean anything to the family when the year’s 
work is done and all accounts are settled. Otherwise 
the only alternative is to have enough rain to keep the 
plows_out of the cotton and soften the stubble land 
enough to let the plows into it. And that alternative 
isn’t nearly so well under human control as is the choice 
of modern machinery. 

In recent issues we have published pages of pictures 
showing how the burden of crop cultivation at this 
season of the year can be lightened by the choice of 
modern implements. In this issue, page 7, we are print- 


ing a page of pictures of modern machinery at work - 


on stubble land or its equivalent. 


The first picture on this page shows a new type disk 
plow. Some manufacturers call it the “wheatland” ; some 
the “cylinder” plow, some the “great plains” plow. What- 
ever you call it, it’s a great plow. This picture was 
taken on the farm of Webb Hurst, Master Farmer of 
Shorter, Alabama. With this plow Mr. Hurst turned 
under 30 acres of vetch in one day. Next day he re- 
broke it. The cost for gasoline, oil, and labor was 42 
cents per acre for the double plowing or 21 cents per 
acre each time over. How many men, how many mules, 
and how many plows (of your present equipment) 
would you have to have to break 30 acres in a day? 

Other implements useful in the preparation of stub- 
ble land are shown on this page of pictures. For ex- 
ample, there’s the disk harrow. Instead of waiting 
for a soaking rain and hitching up everything you have 
to small breaking plows, why not put the disk harrow 
to work? Running double, it will cut the land as deep 
as it needs to be broken in preparation for a late sum- 
mer crop of cowpeas or soybeans. So why go to any 
greater expense particularly at a time when every day 
counts ? 

Then there is the double-disk followed by the culti- 
packer. In midsummer ground will dry out as deeply 
as it’s plowed. The cultipacker not only smashes the 
clods but packs the soil so moisture from below can 
get up to the point where the drill leaves the peas. 

It seems hardly necessary to discuss this page of pic- 
tures further. Any good farmer can read its lessons 
and only the best will admit to themselves that there’s 
any hope of their ever profiting by them. Such is life. 


ANOTHER REASON FOR TICK ERADI- 
CATION 


fi many years the shipment of ticky cattle un- 
der quarantine restrictions for immediate slaughter 
has been permitted, and while this practice has 
long been objected to as dangerous by cattle owners 
and livestock sanitary officials of the tick-free areas 
of the United States, it has been only recently that this 
special provision was repealed. Starting May 1, the 
interstate shipment of tick-infested cattle, for slaugh- 
ter or other purposés will be prohibited and cattle of 
the quarantined area or other ticky cattle cannot be 
moved in interstate commerce until they are made tick- 
free and are so certified by an inspector of the Bureau 
of Animal Husbandry. This is just one more handi- 
cap placed on the few remaining tick-infested counties 
and it behooves these counties to bestir themselves in 
an effort to eradicate the cattle tick as soon as pos- 
sible. Until this is done, there can be no substantial . 
livestock development. ; 


i 
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~The Progressive Fa mer 
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P June 9, 1928 


Sweet Clover, Vetch, Forest Protection, Cotton Grades, 


of the most backward springs we have ever 

known. Since January 1 I have been in or across 
eight Southern States from Texas to North Carolina 
inclusive, and everywhere I have been in recent weeks 
I have found farmers battling 
against a late season and unfavor- 
able weather conditions. Cotton 
has had to be replantéd once, twice, 
or three times, and other crops 
have been much affected by cold. 

I 


On Longview Farm, however, 
there are two crops that have 
grown like weeds, regardless of the 
weather. The nearest equivalent to 
the growth of Jack’s celebrated 
beanstalk that I can think of right now is found in the 
growth made by vetch and by sweet clover at a time 
when other crops are moping along in doubt and dis- 
couragement, as if uncertain whether to try to live at 
all in such a vale of tears, frosts and near-frosts. Of 
course, asparagus, pokeweed, and young grapevines 
also grow with amazing rapidity, but among regular 
field crops I know nothing that “makes better time” 
than vetch and sweet clover. 

I repent myself of having sowed a considerable acre- 
age of rye for soil improvement when I (1) contrast 
its comparatively feeble production with the wild, al- 
most tropical, luxuriance of vetch and the big, rank, 
weedlike stalks of sweet clover, even on poor land,. and 
(2) when I consider further that my vetch and sweet 
clover not only surpass my rye in tonnage but are nitro- 
gen-trapping legumes and hence much richer in feeding 
value, no matter whether it is soils or animals we are 
planning to feed. 


Tet the the whole South over, this has been one 





CLARENCE POE 


li 

As for sweet clover, one is tempted to suggest that 
perhaps E. R,. Eastman ought to change his saying, 
“Timber is the only crop poor land should grow,” by 
adding to it, “unless you are going to grow clover or 
vetch to build it up.” And in this connection I should 
like to draw attention again to what ex-Governor Low- 
den of Illinois said about sweet clover when he was re- 
cently interviewed by a Breeder's Gazette contributor :— 

“I regard the uses to which sweet clover is now 
being put, both as a forage plant and a soil-builder, 
as the most important single discovery in that field 
within my lifetime. There is no doubt about it. 

Even our best lands have generally been over- 

worked and underfed. Sweet clover is to be a big 

factor in reclaiming lost fertility and providing 
forage for the stock farm.” 

By the way, would it not be an interesting and exhil- 
arating experience to have a man in the White House 
once again who really knew something about sweet 
clover and soils and cattle and who could talk to 
farmers in their own language about their problems? 
Will that time never come again? Will both political 
parties continue to worship the big cities and the big 
city vote until Republican farmers in the West and 
Democratic farmers in the South both show that they 
cannot be forever fooled, ignored, or trifled with, arid 
still expected to go on voting the party ticket regard- 
less of the sort of treatment they get? 

ill 

Speaking about timber as “the only crop poor land 
should grow” (unless we are going to fix that land so 
it won’t be poor any longer), reminds me to say another 
word about the timber crop. 

On Longview Farm we have a considerable acreage 
in trees, and I took pains this winter to have fire lanes 
taked clean here and there as a means of stopping fires 
in case any should break out. Next to me on the west 
a neighbor also has a considerable acreage in forest and 
I found last week that a fire had swept across an area 
a quarter of a mile wide on his land, killing about all 
the young growth and injuring the old, and had march- 
ed up to my fire lane the whole distance without any- 
I simply had a man 
during the winter go there and rake a strip fifteen feet 
wide clean of all leaves and straw—and we needed to 
have these naked for bedding in the barns anyhow. 


I think if any subscriber who has a timber crop could 
Stand with me on that fire lane and see the scorched, 


. sickened, wounded, scarred or dying trees and shrub- 


bery on my neighbor’s side of the lame and the rich 
luxuriance of unharmed green on my side—I say, I 
believe this sight would be enough to make almost any 
reader who has forest land decide to rake fire lanes here 
and there across it and around it next winter. It really 
Costs nothing after all to provide this all-essential pro- 
tection for our trees, for the leaves and straw, if hauled 
te the stables, are valuable enough to pay for the rak- 


| ing of the fire lanes. 


ie 
ie 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


IV 


I went over to a county meeting of members of our 
cotton marketing association the other day, and F found 
that the thing which seems to be doing most right now 
to refresh the loyalty of codps to their cause is the 
recognition of the fact that only through coéperative 
marketing can they get the benefit of better prices for 
better grade and staple. In this connection I have just 
come across the record of a shipment of Longview 
Farm cotton to our association which resulted in 4.10 
cents a pound or $20.50 a bale more for “strict mid- 
dling white, 1-inch staple,’ than for some “strict low 
middling, 7%-inch staple.” The South Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Codperative Association, it will be remem- 
bered, from reports on its 1924, 1925, and 1926 crops, 
found that as compared with ordinary %-inch staple, 
the lint of longer staple brought the following extra 
premiums per bale as an average for the three years :— 


INCREASED PRICES OVER %-INCH STAPLE 
For 15-16 inch staple .......... $ 2.50 premium per bale 


For 1 imch staple .............206 8.65 premium per bale 
For 1 1-%6 inch staple............ 16.10 premium per bale 
For 1% inch staple .......:..... 31.40 premium per bale 
For 1 3-16 inch staple ........... 40.85 premium per bale 


For 1 7-32 inch staple ........... 51.85 premium per bale 
For 1% inch staple .............. 99.65 premium per bale 
But as one of my neighbors who is not a member of 
the co6perative complained to_me this week, there is 
not much use of a farmer trying to raise extra-good 
staple and sell it on the open market. One year before 
coOperative marketing of cotton came along, I had my 
cotton classed by a government classer and found some 
of 1 1-16-inch staple, but our local buyers, even with 
this information, would not pay anything extra for it. 
“We can't be fooling with just a few bales of a special 
staple,” was their explanation. 


It is one of the great merits of codperative market- 
ing that in this matter, the association takes a bale or 
several bales of special quality cotton from small farm- 
ers wherever they are located, “pools” these bales into 
uniform, commercial groups, and then gives the pro- 
ducer the extra premiums to which he is entitled. 


v 


There is one important matter to keep in mind in this 
connection, however, and that is to watch the ginning 
of all cotton so as to be sure of getting the staple to 
which we are entitled. One of our members at this 
county codp meeting gave this experience: “Last year,” 
he said, “I had sixteen bales of Mexican cotton ginned 
at three separate ginnings. In all three cases, my first 
bale was classed as being under 1 1-16-inch, while the 
remaining bales were all 1 1-16. In each case, the 
quality and value of the first bale in each lot was in- 
jured by the low-grade cotton ginned just ahead of me.” 


| 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY $ 
LIFE: “THE LOST DAY” 


HAT is so rare as a day in June?” asks 
Lowell. And because there are really 
few more glorious seasons than that we 
are now experiencing, we are moved to again 
urge our readers to drink in the beauty that sur- 
rounds us. This lesson is most beautifully set 
forth in the following poem, “The Lost Day,” 
sent us by one of our readers but who failed to 
give us the author's name :— 
Tonight I know that I have lost— 

ewhere between the far sunrise 


And this the dark—a jeweled day 
That God hath given me to prize. 


090090000000 


I lost it for I failed to note 

The tender beauty of the dawn: 

I failed to breathe the sun-drenched flower 
Before the sweet, wet dew was gone; 

I failed to turn my cheek to catch 

The cooling breeze I needed so; 

I did not pause to note the while 

How wondrously the new leaves grow. 


— + a $a | 


Fo: all the day was full of cares: 
I only looked me down to see 
The briars that beset the way 
To hold and fret and hinder me. 


But now tonight, O Lord, I lie 

And see with weary, world-tired eyes 

The tranquil splendor of the night, 

The wonder of Thy lighted skies, 

And know some better thing is mine 

Than this lost day—and I will go 

No more forgetful of Thy way 

Nor walk again with eyes cast low, 

But looking—live, and laugh and sing, 
ing that Thou wouldst have it so. 


—Author Unknown. 
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' Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


and Family Reunions 


We really need community codperation in growing 
cotton as well as marketing it. If all farmers in any 
neighborhood will grow one variety, both seed and lint 
can be sold to far greater advantage. We also need to 
do more to encourage farmers to own cotton gins coép- 
eratively, as is being done to a marked extent and with 
marked success in parts of Texas now. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has just issued a 
valuable bulletin on this subject. The importance of 
marketing cotton sced as well as cotton lint codper- 
atively was also stressed at our codperative meeting, as 
was the matter of codperative purchase of fertilizers. 


VI 


I sometimes wish I had time to collect the wise and 
witty sayings of fine old farmers—remarks racy of the 
soil, based on a lifelong contact with crops and animals 
and folks. Just yesterday a friend told me this inci- 
dent :— 

“One of my old neighbors had a tenant who planted 

a crop and tended it mighty poorly, yet somehow 

the crop turned out pretty well. Whereupon my 

old neighbor, a pious man, remarked to me soberly: , 

‘John, the Lord done mighty well with that piece 

a land this year, considerin’ what poor help He 

Lr a» 


All of us, of course, have seen cases where the Lord 
seemingly overlooked the farmer’s own lack of codper- 
ation. But as a rule, we are expected to work out our 
own salvation as “tenants of the Almighty,” matching 
His soil and sunshine and showers with the best toil 
we know how to give. 

VII 

The members of this writer’s family clan are busy 
now making preparations for a family -reunion this 
week, and Longview Farm has just been honored by a 
visit from the oldest living representative of the group. 
It is a great happiness to me to gather up memories of 
“the days that are no more” and try to preserve them 
for generations that will never have seen a slave or an 
old-time master or mistress or a Confederate veteran— 
or a stage coach, hand looom, spinning wheel, or flax 
wheel in action. There is no better way to collect such 
memories than in connection with a family reunion, nor 
any better way to deepen and enrich the ties of kinship 
that bind us to other men and women and to boyhood 
comrades from whom time and space have separated us. 





“A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” 
Why Not Plan a Family Reunion? 


HE old-time corn shuckings, quiltings, log-roll- 

ings, and house-raisings as social occasions for 

bringing country neighbors together are almost 
totally extinct. The family reunion is about the best 
substitute for these occasions of other days, and we 
wish every Progressive Farmer reader would try to en- 
courage and attend such a reunion of his family some- 
time this summer or fall. It is a good idea to give a 
prize for the most interesting reminiscence of old times, 
reported by anybody present, and a prize for the most 
interesting collection of old relics, papers, documents, 
etc., relating to the family history exhibited by anyone. 








{ THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY —_—| 
Give Annual Flowers Elbow Room 


FRIEND drove us out to see her poppies. She 

thought they were dwarfed by some disease, but 

there was nothing the matter with them except 
that she had a dozen plants where there should have 
been one. 


Of course we may have mass plantings in some part of 
our flower yard, and get great enjoyment from them, 
On the other hand, if we want fine specimens of carna- 
tion, cosmos, dianthus, sweet William, dahlia, chrysan- 
themum, phlox, petunia, verbena, zinnia, heliotrope, cal- 
liopsis, sunflower, morning glory, nasturtium, thunbergia, 
nicotinea, portulaca, salvia, and many others, we must 
give them room for spread and development. Some of 
these like dahlia, cosmos, perennial phlox, petunia, ver- 
bena, zinnia, salvia, and others that grow too slender or 
too loose, need to be pinched back or pruned while small 
in order that blossoms may be multiplied and the plants 
given good shape. 


|____ A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —| 


4 


1 











ELTON told of Agassiz, that when someone ap- 

plied to him to read lectures, or some other paying 

employment, he answered, “I can’t waste my time 
in earning money.”—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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America’s Youngest Dairy Breed—Guernseys 7 


Fifty Years of Progress Has Made the Breed Extremely Popular With American Dairymen 


EBRUARY 7, 1927, marked the 
50th birthday of the American 


By B. W. KILGORE, JR. 


increase in production per cow was 
1,183.7 pounds of milk and 58.7 pounds 
of butterfat. The average milk pro. 








Guernsey Cattle Club. While £ 
Guernsey importations were made as 
early as 1830, it was not until 1877 that 
the breeders or- 
ganized an associ- 
ation for the pur- 
pose of promoting 
and developing the 
Guernsey cow in | 
America. 

In order to cele- 
brate half a cen- 
tury of progress, a 
group of Guernsey 
breeders sailed 
across the Atlantic last spring on a pil- 
grimage to the home of their breed. 
The Island of Guernsey is a sister 
island to Jersey. It is located between 
England and France and is, of course, 
one of the Channel Islands. Guernsey 
is nine miles long and five miles wide. 
Its area is only 24 square miles. And 
yet, this tiny island is the birthplace or 
fountain head of the present-day 
Guertisey breed in America. The Island 
of Guernsey is still an,important source 
of breeding stock. During the last 10 
years 3,852 head have been brought 
over from the island by American 
breeders. 


borhood. 





B. W. KILGORE, JB. 


Ancestors of the “Golden Guern- 
seys’ Came From France 


T IS very hard to trace back to the 
exact origin of the Guernsey breed. 
Careful investigation seems to show 
that the most important ancestor is the 
breed, not yet extinct, called “Froment 
du Leon” in Brittany, France. In size, 
this breed is very small, much smaller 


well. 








beauty around me, in the fragrance 
of the orchards in spring, in the bend- 
ing wheat at harvest time, 
morning songs of birds, and in the 
glow of the sunset on the far horizon. 
I want to express this beauty in my 
own life as naturally and happily as 
the wild rose blooms by the roadside. 


I believe I can have a part in the 
courageous spirit of the country. This 
spirit has entered into the brook in 
our pasture. . 
der plants as they bufst the seed-cases 
that imprison them and push through 
the dark earth to the light. 
in the notes of the meadow lark. With 
this courageous spirit I too can face 
the hard things of life with gladness. 

I believe there is much I can do in 
my country home. 
the best way to do my everyday work 
I can find joy in common tasks done 


I believe my love and loyalty for 
my country home should reach out in 


(Next week we shall publish “A Creed for Farmers.” 
it if readers will send us other little gems in prose for use in this series.) 


AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “A COUNTRY GIRL’S CREED” 


UST as we hope many of our Progressive Farmer boys memorized “The 
J Country Boy's Creed” in last week's paper, so we hope many of our Pro- 

gressive Farmer girls will memorize this beautiful “Country Girl's Creed” 
by Jessie Fields:— 
AM glad I live in the country, I 
love its beauty and its spirit. I 
rejoice in the things I can do as a 
country girl for my home and neigh- 


call our neighborhood. 


friendliness. 
I believe I can share in the 


in the 


tablished—He who knew 


. . It dwells in the ten- 


It sounds 


Through studying 


service to that larger home that we 


with the people who live there in true 
I would wholeheartedly 
give my best to further all that is 
being done for a better community. I 
would have all that I think and do 
help to unite country people near and 
far in that great Kingdom of Love 
for Neighbors which the Master es- 


for country ways and country folks. 





We shall appreciate 


Tes . . 
duction compared with .that of the but- 


average Guernsey milk tests from 48% 


to 5 per cent. 
Pounds Pounds 
Year Milk  Butterfat 
DF A? 8,515.0 4257 
oe) eR ee 8,653.5 4329 
+ at A Gs 62 cabs 8,793.4 4387 
L wee pam Ae 8898.7 4439 
Bs Sci ceas 845 8,965.9 448.0 
MES Gon cfh%.00. 2 9,021.1 450.5 
REE SR 9,036.5 453.3 
Pe. 5 8662 eahees 9,100.7 4559 
UP peas Fe 9,215.7 4611 
PG teketa locas 9,343.4 466.1 
W926 ia2 ccévitns 9,426.6 4796 
BE ids Seack aes 9,545.0 476.6 
r SOIR Fay 9,639.0 481.2. 
ang cored Sat RD 9,698.7 484.4 


Sa 


MONG the dairy breeds, the 


of her and Ayrshires below her in this 
respect. It must be remembered that 
she is the youngest dairy breed in 
America. 
the most popular today. This conclu- 
sion is drawn from the fact 
Guernseys are in greatest demand of 
all the dairy breeds and the average 
price for Guernseys exceeds the aver- 
age price for the other dairy breeds. 
Guernseys are growing rapidly in num- 
bers. During the first half century 
since its beginning, the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club registered 131,805 
bulls and 223,853 females. It is esti- 
mated that at present there are about 
90,000 living registered Guernseys in 











than our present-day Guernseys. How- 


? America. Compared with this in one 





ever, it possesses exactly the same 

markings, such as red and white and fawn and white. 
It is active, gaudy, with bright eyes and is quiet at 
milkings. When in full milk, the cows of this breed 
usually produce about 30 pounds a day of rich, yellow 
milk from which butter of the finest quality is made. 
It is plainly seen that this breed has passed on to the 
Guernseys most of the good points which make it so 
popular with American dairymen today. 


The other ancestor was probably a brindle variety of 
cattle from Normandy in the rich butter district of 
Tsigny, France. The Norman brindle breed is much 
larger than the Froment du Leon cattle and gives a 
larger supply of rich milk, often 60 to 70 pounds a day. 
From the fact that we get a reversion of brindle and 
black noses on Guernseys even in our most .popular 
blood lines there is little doubt that the Norman 
brindle was one of the two original breeds which were 
crossed to form the Guernsey as we now know them. 
It would seem the Normandy cattle have given extra 
size and a heavy milk flow and that the Froment du 
Leon have contributed the many other good qualities to 
the Guernsey breed. 


“Golden Guernseys” and “Golden Guernsey Prod- 
ucts” are famous wherever Guernseys are raised. The 
color and quality of Guernsey milk is probably the out- 
standing asset of the breed. It is not known just how 
this color was developed so noticeably in Guernsey 
milk. It is probably the result of painstaking breeding 
for generations until it became a fixed characteristic. 
At any rate, it is one of the most valuable points in 
favor of the Guernsey, much more valuable even than 
the breeders appreciate. In America, in the striving for 
large production records, type, etc., it is easy to over- 
look the color of the product. A recognition of the 
value of this characteristic is fully given on the score 
card for Guernseys. In scoring Guernseys in the show 
ring 20 per cent or one-fifth of the total points is de- 
voted to “Secretions Indicating Color of Product.” An 
explanation of this point on the score card is as 
follows :— 

“Indicated by the pigment secretion of skin which 
should be a deep yellow inclining toward orange in 
color; especially discernible in the ear, at the end 
of the bone of tail, around the eyes and nose, on 
the udder and teats, and at the base of the horns; 
hoofs and horns, amber color. 

“There ‘is ‘a very close relationship between the 
color of the skin, the color of the internal fat and 
of the milk and butter from a cow. This is a very 
valuable commiercial characteristic of the Guernsey 


which should be preserved. The wish to particu- 
larly emphasize this characteristic is the reason for 
allowing 20 points under this heading.” 


* Characteristics of the Breed 


N SIZE, the Guernsey is slightly larger than the 
I Jersey but not so large as the Holstein or Ayrshire. 

The cows weigh around 1,100 pounds and the bulls 
about 1,700 pounds at maturity. There is a large range 
in the weights of individuals but the above weights are 
preferred. Guernseys are not as smooth and symmetri- 
cal as Jerseys. They are inclined to be heavy over the 
withers and not to carry the balanced and nicely shaped 
udders as do the Jerseys. The reason for this is prob- 
ably because of the goal of the breeders on the two 
sister islands. The Guernsey breeders seemed to be 
willing to let type suffer to a certain extent in order to 
breed for color of product. The Guernsey breeders are 
making rapid strides in breeding for more quality, nicer 
udders, and at the same time, from the fact that they 
devote 20 points out of 100 to secretions, they do not 
seem to be losing sight of the value of the “Golden 
Guernsey Product.” 


“Quiet at milking time” was one tribute paid to the 
“Froment du Leon” cattle which breed seems to con- 
tribute the larger share of the characteristics of the 
modern Guernseys. The disposition of the Guernsey is 
probably second to color of product in making her 
popular in this country. She is not disturbed by visitors 
at milking time and it takes something very unusual to 
cause her to hold up her milk. Even the bulls are 
gentle. Now and then you find one hard to handle and 
occasionally one that is vicious. As a rule, Guernsey 
bulls are easily handled. For this reason they should 
be watched all the more closely. While being gentle 
in disposition they are bulls nevertheless, and once they 
realize their strength and power, are just as dangerous 
as the bulls of other breeds. 

The improvement within the breed is one of the best 
tests as to the actual progress it is making. The in- 
crease in average production proves its value to the 
dairyman. The following table giving the average but- 
terfat and milk produced by all cows on Advanced 
Registry test up to and during the current year reveals 
a constant, steady improvement within the breed for 
the individual cows. ‘ 

While the increas¢ may seem small each year, it rep- 
resents continual progress upward among a tremendous 
number of cows. From 1914 to 1927, the average 


year—the current year of 1927—12,777 
bulls and 22,694 females were registered by the club, 


The Guernsey has a great future in the South. Its 
marked similarity to the Jersey in type, its golden color 
of products, its “quietness at milking time,” its gradu- 
ally increasing average production, coupled with its 
many other good qualities brings the Southern farmer 
a combination in a breed of cattle that satisfies him 
both from the standpoint of pleasure and profit. 


‘A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 
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The Burley Tobacco Growers’ Association 


URING the five years when the Burley Tobacco 

Growers’ Association was functioning success- 

fully, this organization was generally considered 
the best example of commodity marketing to be found 
in the United States. When the five-year growers’ con- 
tract expired, an attempt was made to se- 
cure a sign-up of 75 per cent of all the 
burley growers. Failing in this, the asso- 
ciation decided to return to the old system 
of auction markets. Considering the suc- 
cess of the organization during the years 
of its operation, the failure of the Burley growers to 
“carry on” was the greatest disappointment. 





It is interesting and informative, however, to note 
the exact facts about the Burley association as taken 
from a recent report of General Manager Stoge. Final 
settlements have now been made on all six crops re- 
ceived and sold on the pool plan. A fair, living price 
was received without violent fluctuations in the price 
level. The 1926 crop, sold at public auction by .the 
association brought approximately 8 cents a pou 


under the average realized for the five crops sold by the _ 


pooling method. In addition, the growers have ac- 
quired during the five years the ownership of some six 
million dollars worth of warehouse property, stock for 
which has been issued to growers. In the words of 
Mr. Stone, “The ownership of these warehouses is the 
best insurance policy growers will have in the future 
as a fair price guarantee.” 


In view of the above figures, can it be truthfully 
stated that the Burley Association was the failure that 
enemies of codperative marketing would have us be- 
lieve? The Burley growers pulled themselves away 
from the brink of bankruptcy in 1921, did a good job 
of marketing for five years, and then forgot the lesson 
they had learned, which fact cost them 8 cents a pound 
last year. As has been so truly said, “codperation 


rarely fails; it is the codperator who) fails.”—The . 


Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. t 





terfat production shows that on the § 


A Very Popular Breed Today ~ 


Guernsey ranks third in number, 
Holsteins and Jerseys rank ahead 


It must be admitted she is. 


that | 
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| Stubble Land—Get It Sowed—Quic 


Don’t Let It Dry Out on You 

















Wouldn’t this be a great stubble land plow? With it A harrow of this type—the spring- 
Webb Hurst, Alabama Master Farmer, turned under 30 tooth—gets down and gets under the 
acres of vetch in one day. rocks. 








Since L. C. Young, Alabama Master Farmer, doesn’t have a 
cultipacker he’s using this big roller to pack it down. 


The disk harrow to cut it up, the cultipacker to pack 
in preparing stubble land. 














The grain drill is bet- 

ter because it puts 

the peas or beans 

deep enough to get 

the moisture, if there 
is any. 





Really this land 
doesn’t look cloddy 
enough to justify 
wasting time with the 
section harrow. Save 
that for land that 
breaks up cloddy. 


You don’t have to plow stubble land for peas if 


f ou have a good 
isk harrow and something to pull 


it. 





A Cash Pay Day From Strawberries 


The Frooreiites Fa 


Honesty, Carefulness, and Good Management Essential Features 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


ye you ever see such fine berries! 
Just look at that color. I can 
hardly wait until I get home.” 


This enthusiasm effervesced from a 
city-born and city-reared man. He held 
in his hand two quart boxes of large, 
well colored strawberries locally grown 
‘and purchased of a local fruit store. 
Asking permission to examine the berries 
below the top layer, we found that more 
than three-fourths of the quart was to- 
ltally unlike the top layer with small, 
partly ripe, ill-shaped, partly decayed 
berries with “worm” holes in them. What 
a change came over our friend. He had 
been cheated, disappointed, made angry, 
and even profane. 


We have seen numerous instances like 
the above—packages of fruits and vege- 
tables “faced” with the best quality and 
bottomed with the poorest. 


Fortunately, Federal and State inspec- 
tion have banished the greater part of 
such crimes from commercial packs but 
the local markets are often figuratively 
and literally rotten. Honesty is the best 
and in the long run the only policy that 
can possibly make the selling of perish- 
able foods profitable—it gives reputation, 
repeat sales year after year, and increased 
volume of business indefinitely when 
honesty and quality work together. 


Pickers Make the Grade 


HERE will never be a machine for 
picking berries other than the five- 
cylinder human hand, with two of these, 
the thumb and forefinger, doing . nine- 
tenths of the work. No matter how high 
the grade of strawberries we grow they 
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cannot reach the market in good condi- 
tion, sell at a profit, or please the con- 
sumer (this is the final challenge and re- 
ward to the grower) unless there is real 
thoughtfulness and a desire to be careful 
behind the human hand. 


In the first place, the field should be 
picked clean of ripe berries at least every 
other day (it should be every day in the 
height of the season and under weather 
conditions that hasten ripening). No ripe 
berries should be left in the fields; if left, 
they will be soft and unfit to ship at the 
next packing. One soft berry may spoil 
all its basket mates, one spoiled basket 
may destroy the whole crate, and one 
spoiled crate can destroy the reputation 
of a grower and maybe that of all the 
growers in his section for the season. 


Pinch off the berries, leaving about 
half an inch of stem attached to the berry. 
Handling the berries as if they were thit- 
shelled eggs, place them in the basket 
and never drop, pitch, or throw them. 
Take them to the shade as soon as pick- 
ed, preferably to the packing shed. Do 
not wait until the hand is full before 
placing in the basket. 


Crates and Baskets 


HE berries are placed directly in quart 

baskets and the baskets in 6-quart 
carriers in the »South: Atlantic and Gulf 
States berry districts and then taken to 
the packing shed. 


In Alabama, Mississippi and Texas 


Progressive Farmer 


crates in common use carry 24 one-quart 
baskets and are returned to the grower 
after use. In Louisiana a similar type 
holding either 24 pints or 24 quarts is 
in use and in Texas to a slight extent. 


Along the Atlantic coast 32-quart 
crates are in common use. Some 60- 
quart crates are used in the Norfolk, 
Va., district. The pony refrigerator 
crates of Florida are made in two sizes, 
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PAY DAY PETE 
HOM 


‘are you go- 
ing to fleece?” 
asked Pay Day 
Pete when we 
told him next 
week's pay day 
article would be 
“Sheep for 
Mutton and 
Wool.” “We 

got your joke,” we snapped. “It’s 
the sheep that are going to get 
tricked out of their coat and suet.” 
“Oh, that’s all right,” said Pete, 
“If you can just roll up the dough.” 

















“That's just about the way you roll 
it up,” we answered. 








one holding 64 and the other 80 quarts of 
berries. These crates contain a metal 
tray for holding ice. 


Costs of Picking the Berries 

ICKERS are paid one to two cents 

per quart for picking strawberries © 
according to the quality of work done J 
management rules and the section. In ome 
section 6 cents a gallon is paid and aq ~~ 
additional cent for each gallon pickeq 7 
during the season provided the picker 
remains through the season. 


The number of pickers required for an 
acre depends largely on the yield, the © 
rapidity with which ripening takes place, 
and to some. extent on the habit of 
growth of the plants. If yields are light, 
then two good pickers per acre are suffi. 
cient. With heavy yields eight or more 
pickers will be kept busy picking an acre 
in the height of the season. With a yield 
of a hundred 32-quart crates to the acre, 
five pickers working every day can keep 
up with the work. 


Six Rules for Success 

1 SECURE crops of the best fruit 

these six rules should be observed :— 

1. Choose the best varieties. . ~ 

2. Keep free from weeds and grass ail - 
through the year. 

3. Space the plants properly in the row. 

4. Remove runners. 

5. Maintain the water supply with humus 
in, or mulch on, the soil. 

6. Use fertilizer suited to the needs of the 
soil and crop. 

If the best attention to the above six 
rules is continuously given, then there 
will be few culls and little necessity for 
sorting. From the best fields almost per- 
fect berries have been secured. When 
40 to 50 berries fill a quart basket instead 
of 80 to 100, then two quarts of the 
larger berries can be picked in the time 
required to pick one quart of the smaller, 


Cows and Cotton “Join Hands” for Georgian 
Dairying Proves Profitable Sideline to the Fleecy Staple 


By FRANK W. FITCH 
Dairy Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


OR many years the extension forces 

in the South have been urging that 

good dairy cows be given a place in the 

farm program. The net result of this 

work has been a very 

gradual improvement 

in the type and pro- 

ducing ability of our 

dairy cattle Fav- 

orable cotton years 

have tended to re- 

duce the number of 

dairy cows and un- 

favorable years with 

cotton have fre- 

quently been follow- 

ed by an increase in farm dairying. At 

no time however in Georgia’s history 

have dairying and cotton really joined 

hands. And for this reason many peo- 

ple have felt that perhaps a small dairy 

herd had no business on a_ cotton 
farm. 

This idea has changed. About three 
years ago through the efforts of a county 
agent in a South Georgia county, a reg- 
istered Jersey cow was given away as 
the grand prize in a cotton raising con- 
test. The Progressive Farmer carried 
a story and a picture of the cow. 


Cotton and Cows Mixed 


WANT now to tell a true story about 

a man who believed that cotton and 
cows should be made to work together 
to the advantage of the farmer and who 
added a unit of dairy cows to his cotton 
farm and is proving that it can be done. 
First let me say that officials of the State 
College of Agriculture, through its ex- 
tension service, were constantly in touch 
with what was done on this farm. The 
field men were consulted frequently and 
many of their: suggestions as to the feed- 
ing. and management of the cows were 


adopted by the farmer. All figures on 
the farm operation were checked by the 
above mentioned officials. 


Let me also state here one or two 
firmly fixed ideas in the mind of this 
farmer before he started with the cows, 
because they have a direct bearing on the 
results obtained. First, having knowl- 
edge and experience with both cows and 
cotton he believed they would work on 
the same farm. Then with simple but 
accurate record keeping he knew that he 
could tell at any time exactly how his 
busimess stood. He started his dairy en- 
terprise with the determination that any 
cow that would not produce 5,000 paqunds 
of milk testing 4 per cent butterfat 
or more, should not be allowed to stay 
in his barn or eat his rations. 


Good Cows and Home-grown Feed 


OW let us look at the preparations 

he made for the cows. A concrete 
floor and homemade stanchions were put 
into the milking barn. Twenty acres of 
good land were established in alfalfa, 
with barn space enough to store most 
of it. Some fencing was done to enable 
him to graze his cows when advisable. 
A good man who liked cows and who 
could be depended on to follow instruc- 
tions was hired. Now he was ready to 
get his cows, and notice the way he did 
this. He bought grade Jerseys, the best 
he could find, one or two at a time in 
the Athens territory. It took several 
weeks to get the 13 cows he started with 
and the average price paid was $61.71 
per cow. Milk record sheets and milk 
scales went into the barn with the cows 
and from the beginning each milking 
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from every cow was weighed and re- 
corded. Once each month butterfat tests 
were made on all cews and the produc- 
#tion for the month figured. Fluid milk 
was sold wholesale on a butterfat basis. 


The January, 1927, inventory showed 
dairy cattle as follows: 13 cows, 2 calves 
and 1 purebred bull. The January, 1928 
inventory showed 20 cows, 2 two-year- 
old heifers, 7 heifer calves and 1 bull. 
At one time during the year this farmer 
was asked how much feed he was buying. 
His answer was, “Nothing but the salt.” 
What did he feed his cows? The dairy 
animals 9n his ‘farm in 1927 consumed :— 

30 tons of alfalfa at $27.50 per ton. 


25,550 pounds of cottonseed meal (in ex- 
change for seed) value at market price, $399. 


21,362 pounds of ground oats, value $434.05. 
16,890 pounds ground corn, value $210.62. 
(Prices based on farm value of these crops.) 


In addition there were 10 acres of 
Bermuda grass pasture which furnished 
limited grazing in summer. Five acres 
of rye gave some winter and spring 
grazing and this was later sowed to 
Laredo beans, peas and cane, which fur- 
nished additional summer grazing. A 
large rack in the lot was kept full of 
alfalfa hay, the cows getting their rough- 
age by the self-feeder method. In this 
way they ate all the legume hay they 
wanted every day in the year. The owner 
did not know his cows by name. He knew 
them by their individual production how- 
ever and during the year four were sent 
to the butcher and immediately replaced 
by four others. The cows that failed 
to come up to his standard went down 
the road as soon as they were given a 
fair chance. They would Lave been con- 
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sidered fairly good cows, too, by most 


dairy farmers. 


They Paid a Profit 


OTAL milk sold amounted to 104,665 

pounds, and was valued at $4,200.10, 
In addition about 6,000 pounds of whole 
milk was fed to calves and about 2,000 
pounds consumed by the family living 
on the place. An average of 18 cows 
were milked during the year. The pro- 
duction per cow was 6,094 pounds of 
milk and 300 pounds of butterfat. The 
lowest producing cow in the herd gave 
5,200 pounds of milk and the highest 
8,300 pounds. One cow was used as a 
nurse cow throughout the year. 

The results of the dairy work on this 
cotton farm may be stated in this way. 
The amount of cow feed on the farm was 
stated early in the article. This feed was 
sold to the cows on the farm at market 
price without. sorting, grading, or pack- 
ing and the cows paid the market price 
for it plus approximately $1.10 net 
profit. His hay, corn and oats went to 
market as a finished product in cans and 
for every dollar’s worth of feed and | 
labor the cows paid about\ $1.40. 

In conclusion we find the following 
things directly responsible for success 
with cows in this instance :— 

1. Careful preparation in the matter 
of barns and feed before starting. He had 
no feed bill. 

2. Keeping records of the 
every day. ; 

3. Stopping the leaks by removing s 
boarder cows, and keeping in the herd ~ 
only those that would produce a profit. 

4. Feeding liberally and intelligently. 
The cows had all the good legume ha 
they could eat all the time. 

5. A good mar, was on the job. 
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SAVE YOUR CROPS! 


“SODA” to the Rescue 


Make Up for Lost Time by Side-Dressing 
With This Quickly Available 
Nitrogen Fertilizer 


There is still time to bring your crops through to normal 
maturity in spite of the backward season. There is still 
time to insure a big profitable yield. 


Liberal application of Chilean Nitrate of Soda as side 
dressing for cotton, corn and. other crops is practically 
sure to make up the time you have lost. . 


Are your crops safe? Even at this late date you can 
get your Nitrate of. Soda. ‘The more you use the more 
certain you are to make some real money in spite of 
weather and the weevil. 


The Secret of Making Money 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda is immediately available. It 
is the secret of successful farming in the South. Cotton 
champions in 1928 all used Soda....every single one of 
them. Corn champions used it, too. It’s Soda, not Luck 
that makes big crops and big profit. 


Free Fertilizer Book 
Our new pamphlet “Side Dressing Cotton and Corn” 
tells just how to save your crops. It is free. Ask for 
Pamphlet No. 10 or tear out this part of this ad and mail 
it quickly with your name and address. 


. Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Raleigh, N. C. Montgomery, Ala. Little Rock, Ark. 
Columbia, S. C. Orlando, Fila. Alexandria, La. 
Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. Jackson, Miss. 
Dallas, Texas Nashville, Tenn. 


In writing address the office in your state and please mention Ad. No. 38Z. 


REMEMBER—IT’S “SODA” NOT LUCK! 

















The Progressive Fe 


The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS. W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 





—Courtesy N. C. Extension Service. 


A HOMEMADE FIRELESS COOKER, SHOWING PLAN OF CONSTRUCTION 





[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 


ONDAY, June 11—If you would 

like to have some recipes for sum- 
mer salads, sandwiches and drinks, send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 
care The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

Tuesday, June 12. 
—A good furniture 
polish is made of 
equal parts of vin- 
egar, turpentine and 
boiled linseed oil 
mixed thoroughly. 

Wednesday, June 
13—To prevent me- 
ringue from falling, add ™% level tea- 
spoon of baking powder for every 3 eggs 
used. Bake in a slow oven because in- 
tense heat causes a meringue to become 
tough. 

Thursday, June 14—Mothers may well 
take warning from this dispatch from 
Aiken, S. C.: “A dose of grandpa’s medi- 
cine proved fatal today to three-year-old 
Wesley Hurst, who swallowed a spoon- 
ful of oil of wintergreen after seeing 
his grandfather take a few drops from 
the phial for his rheumatism. The little 
fellow died in much pain at the Aiken 
Hospital.” 

Friday, June 15.—A collar of soft mate- 
riai is more becoming to most older 
women than a stiff tailored one. 

Saturday, June.16—“Baby should be 
given sunshine every day but its eyes 
should be protected from a glare. A light 
should not be kept burning in the baby’s 
room in the evening or at night,” so says 
The Progressive Farmer Baby Book. 

Sunday, June 17.—The habitual expres- 
sion of the face, especially of the mouth 
and eyes is a great beauty factor in man, 
woman or child. Plain, even ugly fea- 
tures may be illuminated by a kind inter- 
ested look. 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 





HELPFUL HINTS FROM SUB- 
SCRIBERS 


\ HEN’ sewing crepe paper, use the 
sewing machine and a long stitch 
and the paper will gather itself as you 





sew—Mrs. O. A. Daniel, Tulsa County, 
Oklahoma. 

Hearty laughter decreases high blood 
pressure by stimulating the motor re- 
flexes so we are told. Therefore if you 
have high blood pressure, you are wise 
if you listen to every funny story, watch 
every gamboling child and go to every 
funny entertainment you can. 

Observe the following dont’s and there 
will be fewer deaths this year from acci- 
dental drowning :— 

Don’t try to break a record every time 
you go in swimming. 

Don’t go in swimming till at least two 
hours after eating a hearty meal. 

Don’t stay in after you commence to 
feel chilly. 

Don’t dive unless you know the depth 
of the water, and be sure there are no 
submerged rocks or stumps. A slight 
blow on the head will incapacitate you 
and if this happens under water, drown- 
ing most likely is the result—Dr. O. O. 
Harmonds, Commissioner of Public 
Health, Oklahoma. 





A HOMEMADE FIRELESS | 
COOKER 





“The time has come,” the walrug said, 

“To talk of many things; 

Of shoes and ships and sealing wax 

And cabbages and kings.” 

ND so the time of. the year has come 
to talk of how fireless cookers are 
made. 

The accompanying picture shows fairly 
well how the homemade variety of fire- 
less cooker is constructed. The commer- 
cially made is better in that it is easier to 
keep clean and holds the heat longer but 
both are the same in principle. There is 
the inner container that holds the heated 
stone disk and the food to be cooked. 
This inner container sets in a bigger 
vessel and between the two is sawdust, 
excelsior or some other packing that does 
not conduct the heat readily. Between 
the lids of the inner and outer vessels is 
a pillow stuffed with excelsior, moss, 
wool and such. 

What is the fireless cooker good for? 
Oh, a dozen things: to keep the small 
boy from chopping and carrying in so 
much wood, to prevent Pa having to bring 





so much kerosene from town, to permit 
Mother to go away from the house and 
know that the tough meat is going right 
on with its little job of getting tender for 
dinner; it’s good to pack custards and 
salads in to freeze, it’s good to keep the 
whole dinner hot or the whole refresh- 
ments cold, it makes frying a less fre- 
quent process. 

Is a fireless cooker worth while? Well, 
“everything is useful to some and nary 
any use in the world to others” as the old 
sailor said when he surveyed his first set 
of false teeth. Some families find it in- 
dispensable, others use it now and then 
while others have no use for it at all. 

A fireless cooker is worth while if it 
does not delay the day of the coming of 
an oil, gas or electric stove, of good re- 
frigeration or other conveniences. It is 
a good bridge by which to cross over to 
something better in heating and refriger- 
ation just as soon as the money for it is 
available. 


| A GOOD BUILT-IN IRONING | 
| BOARD | 








EVERAL good points are illustrated 

by this built-in ironing board in a 
farm home which was installed at the 
suggestion of the home demonstration 
agent. The board is sufficiently high for 
a worker of tall or medium build and 
there is a high stool on which she can sit 
for a good part of the work. The hinged 
prop is placed in such a way as to leave 
the greater part of the board free so that 
dresses and skirts may be slipped over it. 
Extension workers are emphasizing the 
importance of such conveniences in the 
farm home. : 

The board is well padded and the pad- 
ding is tacked on snugly. An outer wash- 
able cover may be used. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1497-F, Methods and Equipment 





to give the surface spring without mak- 
ing it cushiony. Old sheets may be used 
for the cover but new unbleached sheet- 
ing is better and not expensive as the 
width of the sheeting will make the 
length of the cover. 

The cover may be hemmed and four 
pieces of tape firmly sewed to each side 
so that it can be put on~and taken off 
easily. Ready- made covers laced to 
gether through eyelets are also conven- 
ient. A sheet of asbestos placed under 
the iron rest and paper or cloth for 
cleaning the iron should protect from 
scorching. Some boards have a piece of 
tin or other sheet metal about 8 inches 
wide tacked across the end on which the 
iron is to stand. 

It is often possible to place the ironing 
board against a part of the wall which 
can be converted into a shallow closet, 
so that when ironing is over the board 
is protected from dust and dirt. The 
lower part of such a closet is sometimes 
arranged to accommodate the iron or 
irons, the stand, wax, pressing cloths and 
other accessories to ironing. In selectinga 
location for a built-in board, it is impor- 
tant to see that there is good light on 
the work and if any ironing must be done 
by artificial light, that an electric fixture 
or lamp bracket is suitably placed. 


| PEACH RECIPES 


F YOU have many peaches to do peel 

them with lye. If there are but few, 
dipping into boiling water will do. Most 
canned peaches are lye peeled. Rinse well 
and then the natural acid of the peach 
will neutralize the little lye that is left. 

Put a can of lye into water (about 1 ounce 
to a gallon) and bring it to a boil. Put sev- 
eral peaches into a wire basket or cheese- 
cloth bag, immerse into the hot lye solution, 
let stay from 10 seconds to half a minute 
according to the strength of the lye and the 
ripeness of the peaches. Remove; rinse well 








—Courtesy U, S. D. A. 


A GOOD BUILT-IN IRONING BOARD 


for Home Laundering says: “A firmly 
padded flat surface covered with clean 
white cloth is necessary for good results 
in ironing. If space permits, it is well 
to have a table for sheets and other flat 
pieces, a board for skirts and such gar- 
ments and a sleeve board. If one board 
must serve all purposes, it should be 
fairly long and wide, with one narrow 
end.” 

For padding the ironing board double 
faced cotton flannel or an old blanket is 
good. Enough thicknesses should be used 


with cold water. The skins disappear and 
much labor is saved. 


Canned Peaches, Open Kettle Method.—For 
every pound of fruit allow % pound sugaf- 
To every pound of sugar allow 2% cups wa 
ter. Boil sugar and water 10 minutes, cook 4 
small quantity of peaches at a time in the 
syrup, dip peaches carefully into well stef- 
ilized jars setting on a wet cloth, add enough 
syrup to overflow jars, introduce spoon @ 


.let out bubbles, put on rubbers that have 


been dipped in hot water, cover with jar top, 
and screw or clamp tight. Can the surplus 
juice for jellies or pudding sauces. 


peaches. Sprinkle Y% pound sugar over ¢ 
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Peaches.—Peéi and halve the 
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at Very Little Cost 


Cfrocks That You Can Make 
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YOU younger fellows are entitled to make a 
few mistakes, I suppose. It all comes under 
the head of Experience. But I’d like to set 
you straight on the matter of smoking- 
tobacco. It’s too important a thing to be 
put on a hit-or-miss basis. 

So I say to you in all seriousness, go get 
some Prince Albert. Open the tidy red tin 
and drink in that P. A. aroma. Then fill your 


- pipe and light up. Let that cool, comforting 


smoke roll over your tongue. Get that taste 
of the grandest tobacco that just ever was. 
You'll find it mild, so that you can smoke 
all you want, from breakfast to bedtime. 
You’ll find it mellow and kind and long- 
burning, with a rich, tasty body that even an 
old hand like myself can’t describe. You'll 
know, too, why P. A. outsells the others. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


It’s time 
you got 
squared 


away 


CRIMI) CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





Here you are—TWO full 
ounces of glorious smoking. 
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pound of peaches. Let stand overnight. Next 
morning drain off juice, add twice as much 
water as juice, boil 20 minutes, add fruit, 
cook until clear, put into sterilized jars, add 
rubbers, seal. 

Peaches, Canned, Cold Pack.—Peel the 
peaches in lye or hot water, pack into jars. 
Most people prefer them halved and put into 
the jars neatly overlapping. Partly seal and 
process in hot water bath 20 minutes or in 
a pressure cooker 10 minutes at 5 pounds pres- 
sure. Seal. Most people like a few kernels 
cooked in the syrup. 

Peaches Canned in Tin.—Make a syrup of 
3 quarts sugar to 2 quarts water, allowing 
1 cup water for each No. 3 can. Put in one 
cracked peach pit for every quart of syrup. 
Boil 5 minutes. 

Use perfect fruit only for canning, keeping 
the other for jam, butter, or marmalade. Peel 
peaches with lye or hot water, rinse off 
skins in cold water, cut in halves, discard 
pits, pack into cans in overlapping layers, 
fill each can with syrup, stir with paddle to 
remove bubbles. Seal and process in hot 
water bath 20 minutes if ripe and tender, 
if firm and hard. Remove, cool quickly in 
cold water, wipe dry, label and store. 

Peach Preserves.—Remove skins, cut into 
halves. Make a thick syrup, using 2 cups 
sugar and 1 cup water for every pound of 
peaches. Cook peaches in the syrup until 
they are clear. Pack the peaches evenly into 
well sterilized jars, let stand while you boil 
the syrup 5 minutes, Fill jars and seal. 


Preserved Peaches, Pectin Method.—Put 


through food chopper, crush fine or slice 
very thin 4 cups-(2 pounds) peaches. Put 
into large kettle, add 7% level cups (3% 
pounds) sugar. Mix well. Put over very hot 


fire, stirring constantly. Bring to a rolling 
boil and boil hard 1 minute. Remove from 
fire and stir in 1 bottle commercial pectin 
or 1 pint (2 cups) homemade pectin. Skim, 
pour quickly into glasses or jars and cover 
at once with hot melted paraffine. Unless 
the peaches are highly flavored add % tea- 
spoon almond extract to improve flavor. 
Peach Jelly, With Pectin——Do not pel 
peaches but remove pits. Crush thoroughly 
3% pounds ripe peaches and add % cup wa- 
ter. Bring to a boil, cover the kettle and 
simmer 5 minutes. Place fruit in cheesecloth 
bag and squeeze out juice. If a sparkling 
jelly is desired drip through a cotton flan- 
nel bag. Measure juice into saucepan. To 
3 cups (1% pounds) juice stir 6% cups (2% 
pounds) sugar. Stir and bring to a boil. 
Add 1 bottle commercial pectin or 1 pint 
homemade, stirring constantly; when at full 
rolling boil, boil 4% minute. Remove from 
fire, let stand 1 minute, skim, pour quickly 
into glasses and cover at once with hot 
melted paraffine. One-third teaspoon almond 
extract after skimming will improve flavor. 
Peach Jelly From Peach Juice.—When there 
is any left over juice from either fresh peaches 
ec those that have been canned without su- 
gar, bring it to a boil, boil hard 1 minute. 
To every 4 cups juice add 7% cups sugar and 
the juice of 1 lemon. Boil hard 3 minutes. 
Remove from fire, stir in 1 bottle commercial 
pectin or 2 cups homemade pectin. Skim, 
pour quickly into glasses and cover at once 
with hot melted paraffine. 


Peach Conserve.—This can be made like 
peach jam except that equal parts of other 
fruits or nuts are combined with it. For 
best results use a sharp fruit such as rhu- 
barb, tart plums, gooseberries or sour ap- 
ples; then a mild fruit such as cantaloupe, 
taigins or pears. In addition to this nuts, 
especially pecans, are often used. 


Peach Honey.—This is a recipe for utiliz- 
ing green unripe peaches that you may have 
through breaking of a peach tree limb or 
the shedding of peaches after a wind storm. 
Put the peaches through a meat grinder af- 
ter dipping them in hot water and wiping off 
the fuzz. Cover with just enough water to 
come above the peaches if there’s not enough 
juice. Let boil hard 1 minute and simmer 5 
minutes; drain. To the juice add an equal 
amount of honey. Boil 10 minutes, add peach 
pulp, let boil until clear (about 10 minutes). 
Pour at once into well sterilized fruit jars 
and seal. The addition of the juice of 1 
lemon or 10 drops of almond extract or both 
to every quart of jam just after removing 
from the stove adds to the flavor. 


Sweet Pickled Peaches—One-half peck 
peaches, 2 pounds sugar, 1 pint vinegar, 1 
ounce stick cinnamon, cloves. Boil sugar, 
Vinegar and cinnamon and 4 cloves for each 


Peach 20 minutes. Dip peaches quickly in 
hot water, then rub off the fuzz with a 
towel. Put into syrup and cook until soft, 


using % peaches at a time. Pack into ster- 


ilized jars; seal. 


4 Peach Chutney.—Four pounds fresh peaches, 
Ya cup chopped onion, % pound seeded rais- 
ins, 1 small clove of garlic, 1 pod of red pep- 
per, 2 tablespoons red chili powder, % pound 
Breen ginger or 2 teaspoons ground ginger, 
% pound mustard seed, 1 tablespoon salt, 1 
quart vinegar, 1% pounds brown sugar. Put 
the onion, raisins, garlic (which may be 
omitted if desired), and red pepper through 
the food chopper. Peel the peaches, cut in 
small pieces and mix with the other ingre-- 
dients. Boil slowly for fully an hour or un- 
til the chutney attains a rich brown color. 
It should resemble a soft gruel. Pack in 
hot sterilized jars or bottles, seal and process 
15 minutes below boiling (160 degrees F.). 
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Here is the wake-up food for breakfast! Post Toasties 
is rich in energy—and so easy to digest that it quickly 
releases its store of energy to the body. 

To men and women it brings ®ew zest for the day 
ahead. It gives children fresh energy for school and play. 

And so convenient to serve! Just shower the golden 
flakes from the package into the bowl. Eat Post Toasties 
plain with milk or cream, or vary it with fruits and 
berries. Everybody loves the flavor—the natural sweet- 
ness of sun-ripened corn. Be sure you get genuine 
Post Toasties in the red and yellow package. 

Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of 
Post Health Products: Postum Cereal, Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Post Toasties, Instant Postum, Post’s Bran Chocolate and 


Grape-Nuts. 
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This Trade Mark and the 
Orange Carton Guarantee To You 





The safe, reliable liniment, counter-irritant or 

blister for VETERINARY and HUMAN treat. 

and well known for 

ACCEPT NO SUB 

SCHNABEL MEDICINE CORP., Sole Distributors 
40 East 34th Street, New York 


over 50 years, 
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retailing Ranteigh's Good 
rs. Easy 


to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
soaps, toilet prepara- 
terinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
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Progressive Farmer 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the s iber says: “‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
b liable busi houses their pa- 
nor F vm this guarantee cover 
advéftising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally im te land before 
purchasing, 
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A letter to each of our 500,000 subscribers 
would cost $10,000 for postage alone. Cost of 
printing, addressing and mailing would be 
in addition. It is economy for you or the 
manufacturer to advertise instead of sending 
out circulars. Advertise and buy advertised 
products. 
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4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRLS 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
£8 Heart 
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The Babies Learn to Fly 


HEY accomplished it at last but it 

was a hard job. Perhaps even then the 

fledglings came out of their own accord 

_and not from any coaxing of the par- 

ents. The cause of all the trouble was 

the young bluebirds in the box on the 
back of the cotton house. 

I first noticed them one Sunday morn- 
ing when I went to milk. The parents 
seemed to be unusually nervous or bur- 
dened with something that morning. 
They didn’t bring bugs, worms and other 
food so frequently and the father brought 
almost none at all. The mother would 
first fly to the entrance of the nest with 
some tempting grub, reach down into the 
nest as if to give it to one of the young 
and then quickly withdraw her head with 
the morsel still in her beak. She might 
even fly to a post and then repeat her 
endeavor. 

The father was much more talkative. 
He would fly to the edge of the roof, a 
post, or his favorite perch and with the 
most appealing bird language and with 
much ruffling of his wings try to bring 
his children forth. At several times dur- 
ing the day they were busy with their 
coaxing. In a few days the nest wis 
empty. 

P. S. “There is nothing I enjoy better 
than being taught things I don’t know,” 
the president of an Alabama 4-H club 
wrote us not long ago. Isn't that a mighty 
fine slogan for all our young folks in- 
terested in getting ahead in this big 
world? Scouts have the page next week, 








| FLORIDA’S WINNING GIRLS 
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Miss Whitlock Fennell, of Dade County, 
and Miss Laura Cast, of Orange County, 
were selected from the thousands of 
Florida club girls to represent their state 
at the coming National 4-H Club Camp 
in ‘Washington. Both have made very 
fine records, and we are sure other Flor- 
ida club girls. will be interested in the 
short stories of their work which follow. 


Whitlock Fennell a Real Leader 


HITLOCK Fennell grew up as a 

little girl in Kentucky but came 
with her parents to Florida before she 
was old enough to become a club mem- 
ber. She says that 
she was delighted 
when she heard of 
the Junior Home 
Demonstration 
Clubs of Florida 
and knew that a 
club was to be or- 
ganized in her part 
of Dade County. 
For her first year’s 
productive work she 
had flowers and 
poultry and did a lot of canning as well 
and was “in the height of my glory and 
I became more interested in the work 
every day.” ° 

At the end of her, second year’s work 
Whitlock won a _ long-to-be-remembered 
trip to Tallahassee to the State Short 
Course which further increased her in- 
terest and enthusiasm in club work. 

Last year as a third year club girl she 
was elected secretary of the Dade County 
Junior Home Demonstration Council 
and became. the leader of a club of first 
year girls). “I met with these little girls 
once a week,’\ she writes. “Most of them 
were interested, hustling, and each try- 
ing to do her best. We had a very de- 
lightful year of, work. I do not think I 
had more than\two or three ‘pops’ at the 








WHITLOCK FENNELL 








cnd of the year. We call a girl a ‘pop’ 
if she does not complete her work. We 
got the idea from ‘pops’ which we find 
often in a bag of peanuts.” 

For her productive work, she made a 
bedroom set and a dining room set, and 
cared for a garden. Then again, let 
Whitlock tell us of the end of her third 
year’s work :— 


“When exhibit day came, I was very 
much excited. The trip to Tallahassee 
the year before had interested me very 
much and I was very anxious to win it 
again. I did not win out in my club, and 
of course I was a little disappointed, but 
I was satisfied if I had deserved first 
place I would have won it. On achieve- 
ment day, my surprise appeared. I was 
awarded ‘If’ (a poem) for girls, as the 
best all-round 4-H club girl in the coun- 
ty. This is mine for ‘keeps’ if I hold 
that honor this year, which I hope with 
all my heart I will be able to do. I also 
received my leadership ring and won out 
first in leadership, thus obtaining my 
much wanted trip to Tallahassee. I have 
not words to express my intense joy on 
this day, but I know you can imagine how 
happy I was. The trip to Tallahassee 
was a bigger treat than the year before.” 


Whitlock is going ahead with her 
work again in 1928, and more than the 
work with poultry and flowers, she has 
set about to learn to grow orchids. She 
was also re-elected secretary of her 
county council and is leader of a group 
of fifteen second year girls—all of this, 
too, besides her trip to Washington. 


Laura Case Won Her Laurels as a 
Poultry Club Member 


NV RS. Nellie W. Taylor, home dem- 

onstration agent in Orange County, 
Fla., writes of the club record of Laura 
Case as follows :— 

“Miss Case has 
been in poultry club 
work for five years. 
During the last two 
years her profit 
from this work was 
$214.28. She won 
$64.50 in prizes from 
the fairs, a_ silver 
loving cup from the 
Orlando Fair, and a 
$50 award given by 
the State Federation 
of Woman's. Clubs 
for the most outstanding poultry club 
work in the state. 

“For the past two years she has en- 
tered the State Egg-laying Contest, and 
ranked first in the county and third in 
the state. She was selected to attend 
the State Fair in Jacksonville to repre- 
sent poultry work from the state as a 
whole, giving demonstrations with a pen 
of her own chickens. 

“Miss Case has won scholarships to 
the State Short Course for club girls 
held at Tallahassee for’ the past four 
years., 

“She is a senior at Orlando High 
School this year, having paid most of 
her expenses there through club work. 
She now has a fund of $430 saved for 
college.” 


| FORMER CLUB BOY BECOMES | 
| COUNTY AGENT 


LUB work gave me something to 

call my own. It led me into agri- 
cultural work.” Such was the comment 
on club work made by R. M. Reaves, 
better known to his friends as ‘“Coun- 
try,” who is now the popular county 
agent of St. Clair County, Alabama. 

He first became acquainted with club 
work in 1911. That year he joined the 
corn clubs then being organized in his 
home county, Bibb. So enthusiastic was 
he over his acre of corn that he stayed 
at home on. Saturday afternoons and 
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LAURA CASE 








worked his corn in spite of the vigorous 
urging of neighbor boys to go with them 
to baseball games. His efforts were well 
rewarded by a yield of 72.5 bushels of 
corn. In addition he won a cash prize 
of $25. The most thrilling thing of all 
to him was the appearance of his picture 
in the Montgomery Advertiser. 

In 1912 following a crop of crimson 
clover he made 100 bushels of corn on 
his acre. This was a record for Bibb 
County. 

From this experience he became inter- 
ested in better ways of farming. He had 
demonstrated that it was possible to make 
good yields of corn in his county. When 
time came to go to college he easily de- 
cided that agriculture was the route for 
him. The fall of 1919 found him regis- 
tered in the Agricultural College at Au- 
burn, Alabama. 

His four college years were active 
ones. In the agricultural club, literary 
society, student publication, and Y. M. C. 
A. young. Reaves was a leader and tire- 
less worker. In scholarship he ranked 
high, having been elected to membership 
in Gamma.-Sigma Delta—the honor so- 
ciety in the College of Agriculture. Since 
graduation he and his father have been 
in partnership in farming operations in 
Bibb County. 

In January, 1927, he became county 
agent of St. Clair County. Soil building 
and use of fertilizers have been two of 
his big jobs in this field. But a piece of 
work that he is extremely proud of is 
his fine 4-H club organization with over 
200 members. At a recent club rally 
held at Pell City some 175 members were 
present. His county also boasts one of 
the largest 4-H clubs in the state—the 
Easonville Club with a membership. of 
110. 

Some club work begun in 1911 is still 
bearing fruit for better agriculture. 





| JUNE CLUB PROGRAM 
The 4-H Clover and the Rose 


S June is the month of roses, the 

correlating thought in this beautiful 
program is beauty. Like the rose, happi- 
ness and service produce beauty. The 
program was prepared by Harriet F. 
Johnson, South Carolina state girls’ 
club leader. 





1. Song: “America the Beautiful.” 

2. Reading—Adapted from Matt. 5:1-12. 

Local Leader (or club member)—Happy are 
the club members who are teachable— 

Group—For they shall enter into the fullest 
possible living. 

Leader—Happy are they who are truly 
sorry for wrong doing— 

Group—For they shall have strength to 
overcome. 

Leader—Happy are the club members who 
are self-controlled— 

Group—For to them belongs the whole earth. 

Leader—Happy are they who are sympa- 
thetic— ‘. 

Group—For sympathy and love will come 
back to them. 

Leader—Happy are they who know God— 

Group—For it is through Him that the 
beauty of nature and character may be re- 
vealed. 

Leader—Happy are the club members who 
are willing ‘to do right even in the face of 
criticism— 

Group—For they will achieve their goals, 
and be worthy of the fullest life. 

3. Prayer in concert (from the prayer of 
Raymond C. Brooks in “God’s Minute’’): 

“Our Father, teach us the joy of discover- 
ing the tokens of Thy presence always—in 
the song of birds, the fragrance of flowers, 
the marvelous beauty of sunrise and sunset, 
in the ringing laughter and plaintive cry of 
little children, in the desires of our brothers 
and sisters, and in our own souls so that we 
are never alone. Unite us with tender love 
and service to those who need us, and to 
those we need—Amen.” . 
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4-H club song), solo or by selected club mem- 
bers. 

5. Roll Call—Response with name of roses 
blooming at each home—each girl wear a 
rose from her home if possible. 

6. Business—Reports on records and work 
up to date. Plans for camp or short course, 
Plan for canning day in community, etc. 

7. Poem, “Results and Roses” (Edgar A. 
Guest), club member. 

8 Demonstration or work period. 

Story, “Blue Roses,” 
“June Apple Re- 


9. Recreation period. 
by Lisa Ysaye Tarleau. 
lays.” 

10. Refreshments—Apples (or if a food club, 
fruit punch or salad made in demonstration). 

THE 4-H GLOVER AND THE ROSE 


The 4-H clover for the Junior clubs 

And roses for the month of June 

Are emblems of the highest worth 

For our country and our home— 

There’s skill and training for the best, 

In the field that beckons all; 

*Tis the life on the farm where roses bloom 
And the trees in the woods grow tall. 


The H in the clover leaf which stands for head 
Signals thinking clear and true, 
And the one for hands speaks for deeds well 


done 

While the heart-H throbs anew 

With kindness, sympathy and love 

For the life that the health-H gives, 

And the rose stands for love with service 
true 

In the home where the farm girl lives. 





| __TUNE UP THE RADIO | 


And Be Ready to Join 4-H Club- 
bers in Washington, June 23 


N THE evening of June 23, 1928, 

from 8 to 9 p. m. Eastern standard 
title, the program of the National 4-H 
Club Camp will be broadcasted by the 
National Broadcasting Company and as- 
sociated stations. The program will con- 
sist of a musical program by one of the 
national bands, an address by an outstand- 
ing speaker, solos by a former club mem- 
ber, and a story of club work by a boy 
and a girl. 

Club members are requested to hold 
their June meeting at this time and tune 
in and take part in the national meeting. 
Your club probably does not have a re- 
ceiving set, but in most communities 
your local dealer will be glad to install 
a set for the club as a demonstration, By 
all méans tune in and take part in this 
meeting if possible. 

The broadcast is to be transmitted by 
the basic stations of the Blue Network 
as follows :— 

WJZ, New York; WBZA, Boston; WBZ, 
Springfield; WBAL, Baltimore; WHAM, 
Rochester; KDKA, Pittsburgh; WJR, De- 
troit; WLW, Cincinnati; KYW and WEBH, 
Chicago; KWK, St. Louis; WHEN, Kansas 
City; and the following supplementary sta- 
tions: WOC, Davenport; WHO, Des Moines; 
WOW, Omaha; WCCO-WRHM, Minneapolis; 
WTMJ, Milwaukee; KOA, Denver; WHAS, 
Louisville; WSM, Nashville; WMC, Mem- 
phis; WSB, Atlanta; WBT, Charlotte; KVOO, 
Tulsa;; WFAA, Dallas; KPHC, Houston; 
WOAI, San Antonio; WBAP, Fort Worth; 
WRVA, Richmond; WJAX, Jacksonville. 


L. R. HARRILL. 


ids 
WILLIE WILLIS | 


By R. QUILLEN— Sie, Bite | 














“All manners is hard to remember, but 
eatin’ manners is hardest because you 
don’t have company enough to keep ™ 
practice.” 

“I wish Mamma wasn’t left-handed. 
If both parents is right-handed, you only 
get spanked on one side an’ always have 
one good side to set on.” 
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The Progressive Farmer ” 
4. “The 4-H Clover and The Rose” (new 
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~ | OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Overchecking 
VERYONE who uses a checkbook 


has, now and then, the eaperience 
of finding his account overdrawn. 

Banks have a polite way of notifying 
us when this occurs. 
Some states make it 
a crime to over- 
check. 


There are other 
banks in which we 
have reserves that 
are not so_ gentle 
with us when we 
disturb our balance. 


When I was a 
mere boy, a man in- 
duced me to smoke a cigar. The first 
few puffs were glorious. I was having 
a new experience. I was making a man 
of myself. And then—a cold sweat 
stood upon my brow, the world began-to 
spin like a top, the fountains of my 
“deep” were broken up. Since then I 
have been seasick twice, and I know what 
it is to “bring up” the past; but the rec- 
ord I then made in such things has not 
been. surpassed. Now, I simply had 
overdrawn my gastronomic balance with 
a check of nicotine poison, and I had to 
square the account. 

Love and friendship ‘are a sort “of 
bank. Alas, too many try to take out 
more than they put in. Hearts and homes 
go bankrupt very easily when one of the 
parties overdraws the account. 

















I was a guest once in a lovely home. 
Several years later I happened to meet 
the wife of that home. She told me that 
her heart had been broken trying to make 
good her husband’s losses in the bank of 
home love. : 

Character is like a bank. The Bible 
wisely says, “Whoso leapeth a hedge, a 
serpent shall bite him.” Every check that 
a man draws for sinning will have to be 
made good or his heart will go bankrupt. 

No man is big enough to beat a little 
sin. Eventually, it will break him. When 
we try to rear our children, our chief 
purpose is to make their deposits of 
character so strong that they will not 
overcheck. 

Our soil is a bank.. Eighty years ago 
two men came to Iowa and filed on ad- 
joining claims. One man began farming 
on the principle that what is taken from 
the soil in one way must be put back in 
another. The other believed that the 
rich loam of Iowa would never give out. 
Today one farm is producing more than 
it did. when first broken; the other is 
producing less than half as much as it 
did. The soil was overchecked. 

We can get out of life only what we 
put into it, and the Divine law is, ““What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” 





AUNT HET | 


By R. QUILLEN—eprright, 1928, by. 
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“I don’t mind enemies lyin’ about me; 
what makes me mad is havin’ my friends 
tell the truth on me.” 

“I ain’t never kicked anybody but once, 
an’ that was when:I seen that tobacco- 
chewin’ Len Hardy stoopin’ over an’ 
kissin’ Jane’s baby right smack in the 
mouth,” 
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An American Six 


of Advanced Design 
Jor the Modern American Farm 
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QUICK run into town in the eve- 
ning. A one day trip to thecitya 
hundred miles away. Many de- 
mands for fast, dependable trans- 
portation arise on the modern 
American farm almost every day. 
, * * * 
For transportation such as the All- 
American Six offers more economi- 
cally than any other car inits field. 
Smooth, swift, comfortable trans- 
portation. Always reliable, no mat- 
ter what the condition of weather 
orroads. , 4. « 


Transportation made possible by a 
brute of an engine. With 212 cubic 
inches piston displacement .. . 


G-M-R cylinder head . . . 81-Ib. 





Landau Coupe, $1045; Sport Roadster, $1075; Phaeton, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, $1145; 

Sedan, $1265. New Pontiac Six, $745 to $875. All prices 
at factory. Check Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices—they include lowest handl- 
ing charges. General Motors Time Payment Plan available at minimum rate. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


KLAND 


AMERICAN SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Cabriolet, $1155; Land 




































2-DOOR SEDAN ’ 1 045 


Body by Fisher 


crankshaft . . . crankcase and 
cylinder block of ‘“‘bridge-truss” 
design. By a ruggedly constructed 
chassis, with a deep, rigidly cross- 
membered frame. 

* * * 
Transportation made comfortable 
by deep-cushioned Fisher bodies. 
Beautiful, yes . . . and roomy, as 
well. Sturdy, durable bodies .. . 
constructed of selected hardwood 
and steel. 

* * * 

Advanced in design . . . unfailing in 
performance... this All-American 
Six. A car unrivaled in its entire 


price field ... a value unmatched 
at $1045. 





BIGGEST VALUE LOWEST COST 


roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
IRECT from the world’s largest 
nufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 

INGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. output 
insures lowest production costs. actory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, ter. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel s the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 





cost. e 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 
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EDWARDS "Titan | 90 DAYS FREE TRIAL 








ected. Permanent. Good 





















Our Agents : 

Promise Nothing 
for | 

Future Delivery 










In thousands of cases in the past farm- 
ers have been swindled by subscrip- 
tion agents of various publications who 
have made all kinds of promises as to 
remiums, etc., to be sent later on. 
The public should be on guard against 
all such misrepresentations. 


Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing what- 
ever for future delivery. 
















ing and Material Book No. 
174 and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
624-674 Butler St., 
ti, Ohio 




















This is rotection to our subscrib- 
ers and fos to honest ts. When- 
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Round-the-World Adventurers Stop Over for 


TEN DAYS IN LAGOS 


CIS FLOOD 


The Progressive Forwi 
























HERE’S nothing to do here in 


Lagos,” advised some of the ship’s 
officers as our freighter, the “West 
Humhaw,” nosed into the harbor of 


Nigeria’s capital city, the metropolis of 
equatorial West Africa. Jim and I had 
bought our tickets from New York clear 
down to Lobito Bay, in the southern 
tropics, but we were to stop over for 10 
days in Lagos about 400 miles north of 
the equator. 


“All you can do is to go to the Bon- 
anza Hotel and sit around in the bar for 
ten days with your feet on the table—or 
your head on the table, depending on 
how you hold your liquor. There’s noth- 
ing else to do. You can’t go back into 
the interior, because you'd have no place 
to stay. There are no Lotels at all there 
and the few English traders and govern- 
ment officials you'll find won’t even say 
they’re glad to see you, because they 
won't be.” 


It didn’t sound very exciting, but as 
we lay in the harbor before pulling along- 
side the dock we decided there must be 
something more interesting in a West 
Africa coast city than a hotel lobby, and 
ten nights in a barroom didn’t particu- 
larly appeal to either Jim or me. 


An. enchanting little harbor it was, 
nestled there in a kind of twilight be- 
tween the shrouded mysteries of the 
Dark Continent and-the unfolding ‘light 
of progress and civilization from the 
lands across the sea. We were at the 
threshold of Africa. 


To one side of us, on the point of a 
sandy beach that reached out like a hand 
of hope from the tangled jungle hinter- 
lands stood a cluster of grass huts within 
a compound built of reeds, bamboo walls, 
and mud. A half-dozen native women, 
their black bodies blending into the jun- 
gle background as it in turn fused into 
the greater blackness that is Africa it- 
self, were poking about in their snioking 
little kettles over smudgy fires that seem- 
ed unnecessary in the sultry heat of the 
sun, others were squatting at their task 
of washing or dyeing a bit of colored 
cloth, or nursing the inevitable little 
black “pickins” that hang like leeches 
on every mature female in Africa. In 
that direction lay the interior, the “bush,” 
the black heart of real Africa we had 
come so far to see. 


On the other side lay, first, the little 
harbor, the ante-chamber of the Dark 
Continent. Here was our own American 
cargo boat with its rollicking name, the 
“West Humhaw,” and its cargo of Ameri- 
can gasoline, flour, sugar, automobiles, 
phonographs, and the other bribes with 
which civilization is buying its way into 
Africa. A passenger ferry steamed across 
our bow filled with a job lot of black odd- 
ments commuting across the harbor from 
Lagos to Apapa as modernly as their 
black cousins in Harlem or Little Africa, 
New York, ferry back and forth to work. 

A dingy, screeching harbor dredge, the 
“Queen Mary,” growled away in the mud 
as if mocking the good British subject 
who had loyally painted that name across 
her greasy bow. Two puffing tugs and a 
German freighter were moving in from 
the sea and a “lady liner” lay gracefully 
at the dock. Beyond was spread Lagos 
like a fat sentry asleep at his post. It 
was the modern approach to the African 
“bush,” the polished keyhole through 
which Jim and I hoped to peep into the 
mysteries beyond. 

After a dozen people had confirmed 
the advice. of the “Humhaw’s” offi- 
cers we went \to the Bonanza for lunch, 
and incidentally found the lobby and din- 
ing room. of that object of ridicule much 


better than its reputation. As we were 
eating, an American accent behind us, 
as out of place there as in the foreign 
districts 6f New York, invited us over 
to another table and introduced a tall and 
friendly corrugated iron salesman and 
his blackhaired American wife. Here was 
a freedom of friendliness no Englishman 
would stoop to indeed! And before our 
meal was finished, they had invited us to 
stay with them at. the house they had 
rented for the period of their stop in 
Lagos. 

This American amicably gave us an 
inspiration and we hunted up an Ameri- 
can Baptist missionary, those unofficial 
American consuls that one finds in the 
blackest bush or the remotest corners of 
the earth. “Why don't you take a little 
trip back into the interior?” this: Ameri- 
can asked us when we told him our 
business. 

“They tell us it can’t be done; there’s 
no place to go, and—.” 


“Well, now, you go up to Abeokuta, 
about 65 miles inland, and our mission- 
ary there will show you differently.” 
And he sent a telegram advising 















































A MISSION SCHOOL IN LAGOS ° 


the last eighteen years during which time 
there have been from a dozen to thirty or 
forty American missionaries in Nigeria 
and there have been only two deaths, the 
three year period of service is too long, and 
missionaries, as well as government and 
commercial people, should not be required 
to stay so long on the west African 
Coast without a period of rest and recup- 
eration athome. During’ the two or three 


months that Jim and I spent in Nigeria 


we felt our general vitality wane and 
our energy and enthusiasm gradually 
weaken as the effects of the hot, sultry 
climate, the daily dose of fivé grains of 
quinine, the sun, and general 
conditions began to get in their 





A MOHAMMEDAN TEACHER SNAPPED AS HE WORKED 


He didr’t change his position an inch for the picture. 


He works upon the good old 


theory of a student on one end of a log and a very good teacher on the other, and you 


have a potential university. 


this bush missionary that we would be 
up to see him the next day. “You'll find 
plenty of things of interest here in Lagos 
if you look for them, but you'll probably 
find more up country,” he told us. And 
we did—in both places. He changed our 
opinion of many things before we finally 
left Lagos for good. 


For instance, we had been told that_it 
was only by very short periods of resi- 
dence, certainly never over fifteen months 
at a time, followed by a year’s vacation 
at home, itt England, and’ then only by 
carefully preserving one’s health in a 
certain amount of alcohol, that a white 
man could live on the west coast of 
Africa more than a very few years at 
the most. And yet we found that this 
missionary and his wife had been spend- 
ing three years at a time on the west 
coast, had carelessly left alcohol entirely 
alone, and were just completing their 
twenty-sixth year of service. .I found 
further after several desperate attempts 
to prove it not so, that this veteran coaster 
and his wife could beat Jim and me at 
tennis and come. up just as fresh after 
each set as we did. And I’m no slouch 
of a tennis player either for at the annual 
Armistice Day fete at an inland city a 
month later, another American and I 
won the doubles championship from a 
field of twenty-six contestants—but that 
is a different story. 


In spite of the record of these people, 
however, and in spite of the fact that in 


work. ‘West Africa is no health resort. 


URING the months I eventually 

spent in Nigeria, on the -coast and 
in the interior, I learned many things 
about the genus missionary. For one 
thing, I gradually discovered that one 
reason why my advance information and 
advices concerning missionaries and their 
work was so unfavorable to them was 
that my informants usually knew nothing 
about the subject except hearsay. 


Here is one example. -There are very 
few. Americans in Lagos—less than a 
dozen most of the time—and one would 
suppose that these few would know each 
other and each other’s work well. One 
American commercial man who had been 
in Lagos for some time told me my first 
day in town that there was an American 
mission in Lagos but he didn’t know the 
names of the people. He suggested that 
I wait until noon to call on them because 
he thought they had a dozen or so native 
students in their care and: couldn’t leave 
their classes. Then he proceeded to tell 
me considerable about missionary work 
in Africa. 


I found upon visiting the school that 
there were two Americans in charge, 
eight or ten educated native teachers, and 
a few hundred native students going to 
school in buildings that were erected for 
that purpose forty years ago. My 
American informant knew nothing of 
this and yet he was full of general in- 
formation about missionaries and _ their 


work, practically all of which was hear- 
say. And since much of this is unfavor- 
able an unfortunate injustice is being 
done to the missionary work. 


One English journalist visited a cer- 
tain mission industrial school in Nigeria, 
spent about fifteen minutes there, and 
then wrote in his magazine that native 
boys were being exploited by the mis- 
sionaries and kept in virtual slavery. I 
visited the same school later and found 
that the boys were getting their tuition, 
and even their boafd and lodging and 
clothes, and had to work considerably 
less than I, for instance, and a great 
many other American college students, 
who had to work.when going to school 
in the United States. 


I visited a-girl’s school a few mites 
inland, financed and conducted by a small 
staff of Americans and learned that the 
native girls are paying $75 per year 
which covers tuition and board and room, 
Along. with the three R’s these mothers 
of the future African race are being 
taught homemaking, child care, and sani- 
tation and, incidentally, they are being 
taught Christianity only if they care to 
accept it, for a large per cent of them 
are from Mohammedan families and con- 
tinue in the Moslem faith. 


When one learns that the infant mor- 
tality rate in this part of Africa is from 
60 to 80 per cent and in some places, 
where the population is denser than it is 
in the United States, still higher, and 
when he observes as any casual visitor 
can, that much of this comes from ignor- 
ance of child care, filth, and preventable 
diseases, he can appreciate the value of this 
training, especially since this school was 
started even before Livingstone’s excur- 
sions into Africa and before England had 
any foothold in Nigeria. 


There are 1,300 school children in 
Lagos (there is only one white child) out 
of a native population of 100,000,. and 
nearly all of these are in mission schools. 
In the American Baptist school alone 
there are over 100 Mohammedans. It 
may be a mistake to furnish education to 
the millions of ignorant blacks in Africa, 
but most of the enlightened world today 
admits that to keep a race in ignorance 
and to deny them education is not in line 
with real progress, as history has shown 
in the past. Even with the hundreds of 
mission schools that are now operating 
in Nigeria only a small fraction of a per 
cent of the children are in school and edu- 
cation cannot come so fast that it will be 
“dangerous” for many, many years. 


Our trip inland to Abeokuta and our 
experiences there will be described nem 


week. 
(~*~ ) 
ND then trust your guides, imper- 
fect as they are, and sdme day, when 
we are all dead, men will come and 
point at the distant upland with a great 
shout of triumph and thank God_ that 
there were men who undertook to lead 
in the struggle. What difference does 
it make if we ourselves doinot reach the 
uplands? We have ‘given: our lives to 
the enterprise. The world is made hap- 
pier and humankind better because we 
have lived. ravrnenrey Wilson. . 
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Dustall, the greatest insecticide distributor of all time, is the outcome of the long 


fight against the 1 weevil. 
field, orchard, grove and vineyard 


It is also equally effective in combatting other insects in 


You drive along the windward side of the field, creating a fog of dust, mixing it 


with the wind and the dew. The fo 
covered with a protective coating, 


drifts from 500 to 1,000 feet, leaving the plants 
ective against boll weevil and army worm. 


No machine, except the airplane, even approaches Dustall in speed and efficiency. 
You can buy a dozen Dustalls for the price of one airplane, and you don’t need a high- 


salaried pilot to operate it. 


We pass the air through the machine, 
Not the machine, through the air. 


There’s a demonstrator near you; ask us about a demonstration. 


FRED WIENGES, St. Matthew DUSTALL DISTRIBUTORS. 


THE GOYER CO., Greenville, Miss 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Dustall is protected by U, S. and Foreign Patents. 





s, S. C. 


NOW, YOU CAN STOP INSECT DAMAGE AT ONCE 


Startling New Principle Produces Amazing Results 


The Dustall is simple to operate and the cost of operation is very low. 
the distribution of poison from 


feed control permits adjusting 
per acre. 


Absolute 
one to eleven pounds 


Dustall has its own air-cooled gasoline motor. Delivered on wheels with arched 


axle to straddle cotton; or on skids for mounting on platform wagon, etc. 


than 500 pounds complete, 


Weighs less 


The large planter will want a Dustall for use on his own place. We recommend 
group buying by re x: farmers. Ask us about the big money-making plan for contract 


dusting in your ne 


By acting at once, you can be the first in your neigh- 


borhood to own one of these money-making and money-saving Dustalls. 


Write for prices and descriptive Folder No. A. 
RUSSELL-HECKLE SEED CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Distributors in other States to be appointed. 


16 Exchange Place, New York City 


Infringers will be prosecuted 











By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 
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Rabies—Curse of Man and Beast 


ABIES is on the increase. This is a 
sad message to send out. It is always 
sad and discouraging to announce that a 
preventable disease is on the increase. If 
this were a disease 
like smallpox or 
diphtheria, it. prob- 
ably would not be 
so bad, because each 
individual would 
then have a way of 
protecting himself 
and his family. In 
smallpox and diph- 
theria, each individ- 
ual can get protec- 
tion regardless of any one else. Not so 
with rabies, which is not only a state 
problem, but a national problem—yes, an 
international problem, if you please. 
Rabies (hydrophobia) is one disease, 
which, when prevented, helps you, helps 
the other fellow, and the dog. Rabies is 
very much like prohibition, in that local 
option or state rights will not take care 
of the situation. All states must have 
some prohibitive laws in regard to muz- 
zling dogs and dogs running at large, 
because rabies is scattered by dogs, prin- 
Cipally. 
_ In these states, rabies is now increas- 
ing or has increased in recent years :— 
Arkansas, California, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ohio, Penn- 
Sylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
est Virginia, and District of Columbia. 
The following countries, by muzzling 
dogs and strict quarantine on all imported 
dogs, have little or no rabies :— 
Belgium.—Very little except during the 


World War whem anti-rabic precautions were 
Telaxed. It is now being reduced rapidly. 
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*® 2. Explain briefly what is 


England.—None from 1902 to 1918. It was 
reintroduced in 1918 on account of laxity of 
anti-rabic precautions. None since 1922. 


France.—In 1913 it was almost eradicated, 
but flared up during the World War. At 
present it is declining. 


Holland.—No cases previous to the World 


War. Some cases during the war. None 
since. 
Ireland.—No rabies for 20 years. All immi- 


grant dogs quarantined for 6 months. 
Sweden.—No rabies since 1886. 
Switzerland.—Rabies rare. 


Australia.—No rabies now and has never 
been any. 

Hawaii.—No rabies. All imported animals 
quarantined for 128 days. 

Other Countries.—Rabies is frequent in Bal- 
kan states, Spain, Portugal, Russia, Egypt, 
Western Africa, Japan, China, Siam, and 
Mexico. 

These tabulations were taken from an 
article written by Drs. Rice & Beatty, 
and I am sure are authentic. We would 
understand from the tabulation that 
where anti-rabic precautions are en- 
forced, there is little or no rabies. In 


countries where there is no regard to 
precautions, rabies is very prevalent. 


The United States would come under 
the second class only in that anti-rabic 
precautions are not taken. We _ have 
never even tried to prevent rabies. 


We hope that every one who reads this 
article who is a lover of dogs and cares 
enough about dogs to want to see them 
protected from rabies, will work and talk 
for anti-rabic prevention laws. The heart 
of such a law is the muzzling of all dogs 
for a period of one year. 


We hope that everyone who reads this 
article who is a lover of “people” will 
work and talk up a sentiment in favor of 
anti-rabic laws. 


We hope that every lover of “self” and 
who believes that “self preservation is 
the first law of nature” will do all that 
even a selfish spirit could do to get laws 
enacted to prevent rabies. 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Psalms 1-41 


OR the week ending June 10-16 inclusive, every interested person is asked to 


read Psalms 1-41: 


The following interesting questions will be answered in 


this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week: 


1. How many books, or subordinate col- 
lections, are there of the Psalms? How 
does each book end? 
said of the 
blessed man in Psalm 1, and the Lord’s 
anointed in Psalm 2. 

3. Explain what David says about prayer 
in Psalms 3, 4, $, and 6. 


4. Explain the song of victory in Psalm 
18. 

$. How is God’s glory shown and how is 
his law described in Psalm 19? 

6. Explain briefly the contents of Psalm 


23, indicating why this is one of the most 
precious Psalms. 

7. Explain briefly what David says about 
God’s lordship over the world as the King 
of Glory in Psalm 24, and his faith in the 
power of God in Psalm 27. 

8. Give the outline of Psalm 30, praise 
for deliverance. 

9. Tell of the blessedness of forgiveness 
in Psalm 32. Outline Psalm %. 

10. Compare the different states of the 
godly and the wicked, in Psalm 37. Out- 
line the Psalms of despair and thanks- 
giving (Psalms 38, 39, 40, 41.) 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








The prevention of rabies is a national 
affair, but each state could make a start 
and then we could have, eventually a Fed- 
eral model law. 


| THREE NEW ASSOCIATIONS 


HREE new dairy herd improvement 

Associations were started in Alabama 
on June 1. They are the Jefferson 
County Association for dairymen in that 
county; the Piedmont Association for 
dairymen of Etowah, Calhoun, St. Clair, 
and Talladega counties; and the Black 
Belt Association for dairymen of Dallas, 
Lowndes, and Perry counties. 











These associations are of the new type, 


which tests bi-monthly instead of month- 
ly. They are the first not only in Ala- 
bama but in the South. The work is 
being done under the direction of the 
Extension Service of Auburn, and the 
Bureau of Dairying of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, with L. H. 
Stinnett in charge. The county demon- 
stration agents in these counties assisted 
in organizing and will take part in op- 
erating the associations. 

The three associations have 100 mem- 
bers who own 3,500 cows. The testing 
is being done by three young men who 
graduated at Auburn at the last com- 
mencement. James H. Nunn is in charge 
of the Jefferson County Association. 
Harvey Cooper of Gadsden is in charge 
of the Piedmont Association; and Robert 
Duncan, son of Prof. L. N. Duncan, is 
in charge of the Black Belt Association, 
with headquarters at Selma. 


Mr. Stinnett says that™ this type of 
work is almost as accurate as monthly 
testing and that it is designed especially 
for practical dairymen who want to get 
rid of inferior cows and make profitable 
cows more profitable. No effort is made 
to secure record breaking cows but 
to increase the net profit from the entire 
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Rig t Now! | 


HE new Coleman Instant 

Gas Starter is standard 
equipment on all Coleman Air. 
'O-Gas Stoves. Now you can 
‘havea stove that makes its own 
gas....and with a starter that 
lights inetantly! Just strike a 
match, turn a valve and it lights 
right now. Provides full cook- 
ing heat .... onall burners.... 
in less than a minute. Many 
other new improvements you 
will enjoy.... 

—New Even-Heat Burners. 

—New Built-in Pressure Pump. 

—New Cooking Efficiency .... 
easier to operate, faster action, posi- 
tive control. 

—New Beauty.... Handsome mod- 
els in varied sizes and styles. Attrac- 
tive finishes of snow-white porcelain, 
rich French grey enamel, black Japan 
.+.-S8hining nickel trimmings. 

No Installation Necessary ~— No 
piping. Coleman Air-O-Gas Stoves 
make their own gas. They give you 
modern gas service wherever you 
live. Use any good grade of untreated 
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motor fuel. 
Ask!Your Dealer for a demonstration. 
Write us for full desc ion a 


prices. Address Dept. PG22 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE co. 


Factors “Kent Chicago: farecte "” 


Gbicago, Los Ange 
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pigs fat—save all 
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Root-knot 
OOT-KNOT. is the most common 
F and the most,serious pest affecting 
tobacco in the Georgia territory. A large 
percentage of the sandy soils of the 
Coastal Plains are 
infested with root- 

knot. 


This disease is 
caused by minute 
ellworms or nema- 
todes which bore 
into the roots. These 
little worms which 
are scarcely visible 
to the naked eye 
cause the roots to 
Aevelop .galls or yswellings, . which; vary 
in size but may become very large. 
The growth of the plants is checked 
and when the disease is very bad 
the leaves may turn yellow and in severe 
cases may even die. This disease can be 
controlled to a very latge degree by crop 
rotation. Crops like tomatoes, water- 
melons, cantaloupes, sweet potatoes, cab- 
bage and all varieties of cowpeas except 
the Iron and Brabham are subject to 
injury from nematodes. It is not advis- 
able to follow these crops with tobacco. 
Ordinarily tobacco should not be grown 
oftener than once in three or four years 
on infested land. Corn, oats, wheat, and 
rye are -good:*crops ‘for tobacco to’fol- 
low. Liberal use of mineral fertilizers, 
especially potash, will reduce injury from 
nematodes but cannot be depended on to 
control the disease. Root-knot is the most 
serious disease the Georgia farmer has 
to deal with. Extensive experiments are 
being made at the Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station at Tifton in an effort to 
find a satisfactory method of controlling 
this disease. Effort is also being made 
to develop d strain of tobacco resistant 
to nematodes. 

When the crop is nearing maturity is 
a good. time to examine the field to de- 
termine the amount of root-knot infes- 
tation. If it’ is found from the appear- 
ance of the crop and from pulling up 
some of the plants, that the field is 
heavily infested with nematodes or root- 
knot, then a new field should be selected 
for tobacco another year. 

Sometimes it is possible to secure a 
fairly good crop of tobacco, even with 
heavy root-knot infestation, if when cul- 
tivating, the soil is thrown to the tobacco 
so that some of it comes up slightly on 
the base of the plant. New roots will 
then be thrown out higher up on the 
stem which will aid greatly in support- 
ing the. crop when the roots farther 
down the stem have been impaired. 
Root-knot lowers the efficiency of the 
root system. The plant cannot get a 
normal supply of water and food, and 
as a result, the leaves are often light 
and chaffy. 


Leaf Spot Disease, Wildfire, Frog- 


eye 
NUMBER of names have been ap- 
plied to leaf spot diseases, among 
which are “blight,” “fire,” “firing,” “wild- 
fire,” “brown rust,” “speck,” etc. These 
troubles are supposed to be due to germs 
that cannot seriously attack the leaf ex- 
cept under certain conditions. Fertility 
of the soil, fertilizers used and weather 
conditions are some of the factors con- 
cerned in bringing about outbreaks of 
these diseases. The disease may attack 
the plant at any stage of growth but the 
leaf is not usually seriously attacked un- 
til almost mature. Leaf spot is rarely 
ever serious except as a result of wet 
weather. An overabundance of nitrogen 











E. B. Maxeball. Co. Dept. 401, Milwaukee, Wis. 


in the soil or fertilizer is likely to in- 


_ 


' War on Tobacco Diseases 


Control Measures for Root-knot, Wildfire, and Frenching 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


crease injury from the disease. The only 
control measures known are liberal ap- 
plications of potash, avoidance of too 
much’ nitrogen in the soil or in the fer- 
tilizer, and making sure that the tobacco 
is not topped too low. 
Mosaic or Calico 

HE chief indication of this disease 

is a mottling of the leaf, portions of 
which are of lighter color than the re- 
mainder of the leaf. In severe cases of 
the disease the leaves may be twisted or 
otherwise deformed. Mosaic disease may 
lower the yield and quality sometimes, 
but it is seldom that it does serious dam- 
age. No satisfactory method of control 


is known. 
Frenching 


HIS disease is often confused with 

mosaic or calico, and the names of 
these diseases are frequently interchang- 
ed. Frenching is not a germ or infectious 
disease but is thought to be due to an 
improper balance of plant food, or an in- 
sufficient supply of food. In severe cases 
the leaves of the plant become so long 
and narrow that they appear stringy or 





GETTING RID OF THE SUCKERS 


ribbon-like and are extremely thick and 
brittle. With milder forms of the dis- 
ease, the leaves are small and narrow 
and stand erect. 

The disease may appear at any stage of 
development of the plant and frequently 
occurs only in the top of plants that are 
almost mature. The disease is usually 
due to unfavorable soil conditions. <A 
frequent source of the trouble is poor 
drainage. It is thought, also that defi- 
ciencies in the food supply of the soil 
may. cause this disease, since it is apt 
to appear in low spots of the field after 
a heavy rain. 

The remedy for this disease is to cor- 
rect the soil conditions by thorough cul- 
tivation, thereby loosening the soil about 
the plants. In a majority of cases the 
disease will disappear after the tobacco 
has had a thorough cultivation. 





| TOPPING TOBACCO 


* 





OBACCO under proper conditions 

grows very rapidly, and m about eight 
or nine weeks after transplanting begins 
to form seed heads. These seed heads 
have to be broken out. In topping the 
aim is to improve the quality of the 
leaves produced and to aid the different 
plants in maturing at the same time. No 
regular rule can be given for ‘topping. 
Experience is the only teacher. If the 
plant is topped too high, the leaves will 


The Progresstwve Fa 


be small and thin, thereby lacking body; 
On the other hand, if topped too low the 
tobacco will be coarse and sappy and 
likely to cure to a dark color. In either 
case, the quality is low and the tobacco 
does not command a good ‘price. 

Some years unusual weather conditions 
make it difficult to determine how high 
tobacco should be topped. For the three 
previous years, the weather was very 
dry from the time tohacco was set until 
time for topping. Under these condi- 
tions, tobacco had made only small 
growth. The grower had no way of know- 
ing how soon rain would come nor in 
what amount. The crop had used only 
a small part of the fertilizer that had 
heen put under it. If the tobacco had 
been topped low, and some of it was, 
and the delayed rains came, the tobacco 
would become rough and coarse. This is 
just what happened to many tobacco 
farmers during the last three vears. 

This year there has been an excess of 
rain during the early part of the grow- 
ing season. There have been some wash- 
ing rains and some of the fertilizer has 
leached, so the growth may not be as 
great as could be expected with normal 
conditions. Therefore, it is possible that 
some tobacco will be topped too high, 
in which case the leaves will be small 
and not properly filled out. 

If the weather conditions have been 
such as to cause doubt as to the proper 
height to top, it is usually better to top 
somewhat higher than is thought best 
rather than to top too low. If tobacco 
is topped too high, it can be retopped, 
but if topped too low, there is nothing 
that can be done to take up the excessive 
growth except to turn out a sucker in the 
top of the plant, and this is not always 
satisfactory. Topping tobacco is one of 
the most important operations. 

A good plan to follow is to begin top- 
ping. when a few plants have bloomed. 
One will then have a better idea of how 
many leaves each plant will mature well. 
As a rule, tobacco should not be allowed 
to bloom. Some plants mature more 
leaves than others. On ordinary land, 
with ordinary fertilization, from 14 to 18 
leaves may be left. On richer or more 
highly fertilized land more leaves should 
be left to mature. After topping has 
commenced, it should be continued until 
all the plants are topped. Small, yellow 
and late plants should be topped lower 
than the early and more vigorous ones. 

As soon as topping is begun suckers 
will form in the axils of the leaves. The 
suckers should not be allowed to develop 
for they will take both the life and body 
from the leaves.. Suckers should not be 
allowed to grow over three inches long. 
They should be removed once each 
week, as long as they appear. 





| GEORGIA AIR SERVICE | 


URING June 11-16. inclusive, the 

Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture staff will have speakers broadcast 
from the radio studio at the college over 
WSB of Atlanta, daily except Sunday 
at 12:30 p. m. Central Time as fol- 
lows :— 

George H. Firor, horticultural 
about fertilizing peaches and the bacteria 
spot which is sometimes severe in the Upper 
South. 

Professor C. N. Wilder of the Chemistry 
Division on cleansing agents. 

Professor F. E. Mitchell on the egg-laying 
contest. 

Dr. John R. Fain in reference to the com- 
petition from Texas in cotton production. 

Professor R. L. Keener about fall Irish po- 
tatoes. 
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Visitor—“‘How does the land lie out this 
way?” ° . en9 
Native—“It ain’t the land that lies; it’s the 
real estate agents.” 


GUARANTEED 


“Are you positive this century plant will 
bloom every 100 years?” 

“Absolutely, ma’am; if it doesn’t, bring 
it back and we'll refund your money!” 


PLASTIC MIND 


“When I was 20 I made up my mind to 
t rich.” 

“But you never became rich.” 

“No, I decided it was easier to change my 
mind.” 


SEE IF YOU CAN GET LOOSE FROM THIS 


“There are two sides to any question.” 

“Yes, and there are two sides to a piece 
of fly paper, but it makes a big difference 
to the fly which side he takes.” 


AN EYE TO BUSINESS 
“Auntie, can you change a dime for me?” 
“How do you want it changed, dear?” 
“Into a quarter, please.” 


PROVED HIS FITNESS 
Employer—“Yes, I advertised for a strong 
boy. Do you think you will fill the bill?” 
Applicant—“Well, sir, I’ve just finished 
licking 19 other applicants out in the hall.” 


FILLING THE MANAGER’S SHOES 


Manager—“What do you mean by using 
such language? Are you manager here or 
am 1?” 

Employee—“I’m not manager.” 
Manager—“Well, why are you talking like 
an idiot, then?” 


TWO OF A KIND 

“Well, I hear you stayed in the haunted 
house last night. What happened?” 

“About 12 o’clock a ghost came through 
the wall like there was no wall there.” 
“What did you do?” 

“Boy, I went through the other wall the 
game way.” 


FOAMED AT THE MOUTH 


Two women met while down at the corner 
shopping. Said one: 

“I made an awful mistake this morning. 
I gave my husband a dish of soap flakes by 
mistake for cornflakes!” 

The other was properly horrified. “Was he 
mad?” she asked. 

“Was he mad?” repeated the first. “I'll 
say he was mad. He foamed at the mouth.” 


CAREFUL MAN 


In the early days of autos a motorist meet- 
ing an old colored man trudging along the 
dusty road generously offered him a lift. 

“No, sah, thank you, sah!” said the old 
man. “Ah reckon mah ol’ laigs will take me 
"long fast enough.” 

“Aren’t afraid are you, uncle? 
ever been in an automobile?” 

“Never but once, sah,”’ was the reply, 
den Ah didn’t let all mah weight down.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| 89. P, ALLEY —Goprright,, 1928, by 
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ONE DE THINGS wHuTs} 
AILIN’ Mos’ 0’ FeLKS 
DESE TIMES , DEYS 
TRYIN’ TO WEAH SILK 


SOCKS ON WEEK-DAYS! 
__— nec, Fin 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dat cook’s ole man sho ain’t wu’th 


killin’—uh! he so triflin’ he let a bline 
mule kick him yistiddy!!! 
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YOUR OWN 


THRESHER 


reduced. 


YV 


Completes the Outfit 


FARMALL. 





606 So. Michigan Ave. 





The Best Thresher 


in McCORMICK-DEERING History 


‘enarcniasaraewrerm caries 
This Year . . . Thresh with 


McCORMICK- DEERING 


With a McCormick-Deering outfit you 
can thresh as soon as you are ready... 
quickly, cleanly, and with greater profit. 
The clean grain brings top market prices, 
and you avoid field losses becaiise the fast 
work enables you to finish long runs be- 
fore the grain shatters from dryness or 
sprouts from dampness. Losses due to 
mice, insects, and windstorms are also 


A McCormick-Deering Tractor 


The most satisfactory power for operating 
a thresher is a dependable McCormick- 
Deering Tractor. It provides the constant, 
steady power so essential to good thresh- 
ing. The McCormick-Deering dealer in 
your section offers you three triple-power 
types .. the 10-20, 15-30, and all-purpose 











cCORMICK-DEERING Threshers have always 
been recognized as among the machines that do 
the cleanest threshing... but this 1928 model is by far 
the finest, fastest, cleanest and most profitable of the 
long line that dates back many years. It is built in three 
sizes, 20x32, 22x38 and 28x46, and meets every re- 
quirement for a light-weight, easily-transported, large- 
capacity thresher. 


All-Steel Construction 


To withstand the strains of threshing and transportation, the 
frame of the McCormick-Deering is built entirely of steel. The 
siding is all galvanized steel, cut and formed to assist in reinforc- 
ing the steel frame. 
Ball-Bearing Cylinder 

The ball-bearing cylinder eliminates watchful care so necessary 
with plain bearings. One oiling a week and an occasional inspec- 
tion is ample attention. 


New 4-Section Straw Rack—Roller-Bearing Stacker Fan 


. The McCormick-Deering thresher runs with unusual steadiness 
because of its 4-section straw rack. The sections are operated by 
two four-way crankshafts giving each an independent up-and- 
down as well as lengthwise motion, effecting complete separation 
of all the grain from the straw. The stacker fan bearing is long 
and is equipped with two tapered roller bearings. The pulley is 
so constructed that the pull of the belt comes between these two 
bearings. 

If you are planning an investment in a thresher, give the McCor- 
mick-Deering careful consideration. Your local dealer will arrange 
for you to see one, on request. Write for illustrated literature. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 



























































MEN'S KHAKI PANTS 


69: 


A WONDERFUL 
BARGAIN 
The ridiculously low 
price of these pantsis 
possible only through 
our enorm ous pur- 
chasing power. Both 
the pants and the 
savings you make 
will be sure to please 
you. Sizes 32 to 42. 


FREE Our Bargain Bulletin that lists 
hundreds of money saving items. 
Write for your copy today. 

Under New Management. 
LincOLN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Depr. 910 LouIsviLuie, Ky. 




















DODO OMIM QO 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 

If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
—. The cost will be very 

ttle. 





DOOD DODO 


TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
YOU MUST SAY 
“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 

















Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost of 
cultivation. 

Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 
therefore, costs you nothing. 

Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 


—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


It pays for itself, 























Farmers Exchange ff 


CASH WITH ORDER 








Progressiv: ‘arm 
EXCHANGD department. 





rates. 
Edttion— 
State plainty Georgia-Alabama. . 
what editions you | Gor Slinss-Virginia, 
wish to use. Mississippi Valley. . 


All four editions... | 


An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 









Co xchange— 
, Sa. saseeeeea] 6 cComts per word 
6 cents per word 


, and V: 
Tenn. La, ‘Ark, Ky. | 


Miss. , 
Whole South............... 27 cents per word 

















4 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 





POTATOES 


Red Pa Porto Rican amd Beone Potato plants: 
1,000, 60; delivered. 10,000, $1.50 collect. W. 0. 
Ww. ie ’ Flowery Branch, Ga. 











Have buyers for improved farms financed with Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Bank. Vaughn Realty Company, Bir- 
ingham. 


‘ CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 


The home of watermelons, strawberries, 
yecans, corn, vetch, soybeans. On the 
arbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklet, lists, ete. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Blidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


| PLANTS 


oufen's. pe Finishing 











Buct *s certified Nancy Hall er Porto Rico slins: 
100, 50c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $3.50: postpaid. Catalogue 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand. Cab- 
bage and leading varieties of Tomato plants, $1 per 
thousand. Economy Piant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

Genuire Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 thousand: 
5,000, $8; ten thousand $15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cash | with orders, G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 











GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS: $1.65 per 1,000; over 5,000 
at $1.45. First class plants, full count, 
prompt shipments absolutely guaran- 
teed. Reference, Commercial Agencies. 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GA. 





and supplies by mail. 
service. P. O. Box 7. Birmingh 


_FOTATO—TOMATO—C ABBAGE—ONION _ 


Pure Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 
1,000; 5,000, $6. Moss packed for safe arrival. hip - 
ped promptly. Bibb Plant Ce., Bt. 3, Macon, Ga. 


5 per 
8 
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For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soyocans, 
nuts, Chufas, Corn; all varieties. H. M. Pranktin’4 & 
Company, Tennille, Ga. 

Buchanan’s Cream Crowder 
pea for Southern 
Catalogue free. 





Peas.—Greatest table 
pound 35c, postpaid. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn 


POTATOES 


Buchanan’s genuine Lookout Mountain Potatoes. Best 
late crop potato grown. Bushel $2.50; bag 2% bushel 
$6. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 














BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 





RAPE 
Buchanan's Dwarf Essex Rape.—Best forage crop for 
young stock, 5 pounds $1; 10 pounds $1.75; postpaid. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
SAGRAIN 


Sagrain. ‘= Quality; = tested ; 
bushel. R. H. Fisher, Be iss. 
TURNIPS 

Buchanan’s American Redtop Globe Turnip.—Best 
for home or market gardener. 1 pound 75c; 5 pow 
$3.50; 10 pounds  E postpaid. Catalogue free. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, 

. MISCELLANEOUS SEED 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.25 bushel. Dunch 
Beans $2.50. Mixed Peas $2.50. Chufas 8 cents 
pound. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 











$2.50 














If imterested in Bees write for catalog. Cheapest 
Five-pound pail pure Honey, 





and best hives made. 
$1 postpaid. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss. 

—. 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man's Drice—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. ee catalog show. 
ns pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 

ansas. 








DOG REMEDIES 
Hastings’ Mange Kalm.—Satisfaction guaranteed o¢ 
money refunded. Has completely cured hundreds of 











cases. Hair returns naturally, Postpaid, one dollar, 
HH G. Hastings Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga 
FERTILIZERS 





Buchanan's Fertilizers.—Fourteen varieties; for every 
need. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis. Tenn. 





= = Alfalfa seed. $6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
$4. Both test 95% pure. Return seed if not satis- 
factery. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


For Sale.—Field Peas, Velvet Beans, Seed Corn, 
Cotten Seed, Runner Peanuts, Sorghum Seed, Sudan, 
Carpet Grass, Bermuda, Watermelon and Cantaloupe 
Seed. V. R. Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. 

2 bushel; Vir- 
Rye, $2 bushel, 
fine germina- 








For Sale. oo Black Soybeans, 
ginia Brown Soybeans, $2 Abruzzi 
future 4 “New -_" recleaned, 
tion. Jeseph E. Holland, Milford, Dela. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


Leliar’s Kodak Finishing mait. 
— werk and service. P. os Bor ~ 
ae BABY CHICKS 

BOOTH CHICKS 7c UP 
ted. Pedigreed Male and State Accredited 

















Plants from best catem. age ce —. 
Onions: $1.25, pd *Prompt shipments. Har- 
= ae 





Certified Southern Queens, Yellow Yams, Big Stem 
Jerseys, Bunch Yams, Triumph and Bunch Porto Rico, 
$2 per delivered. Fernecliff Farms, Dutton, Ala. 


Nancy Hall Potato plants, 





Improved Porto Rice and 


Tr 
Matings. Bred direct from_owr 200-318 egg official 
record layers. 12 varieties. Free catalog. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 541, Clinton, Mo. 











(Catibase FE 1,000, Tomato plants: r mt inspected: $2 thousand; ten thousand lots 
. & nit x: a ipper_ and Potato plants: fovernme + ragged ; _ Mathis Quality Chicks. —Heavy layers; leading breeds 
= 1000. Thomasvitie, Ga. ol Sestatention suaramteed. Smith Bros. Plant Co., 9995 hundred wp. ~ 00% alive. Catalogue ion, Chicks 
. - d- this Farms. ‘arsons, ans. 
Frostproof ee ee $i, 1,000; Collard $1; Genuine I ved Porte Rico Petato plants from se- - 
Tamato a: Ruby Ring Pepper $2; Bermuda Onion $1: shel baad: gemtenmiade lemmaanea? Dan’ daaat, promet Shipped in brooder boxes, ont chilling. soarred Rocks, 
4 ti - > > rms ons: 
Pero * ico Potate ms, Quitman, Gigmens ; $1.50 per 1000. J. M. Chambers, Quit mixed a Prepaid live delivery. Ozark Farms, West- 
PR phalia, Mo. 





Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, $1.10; 1,000 
Steme and Baltimore Tomato plants: 500, 75c 1.000, 
$1.25. Moss packed. ll plants pestage paid. R 
Ohanclor, Seville, Ga. 





Plants fer summer setting. Cabbage, Tomatees, Col- 
lands, Porte Rican Potatoes: 200, G0c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
100, AN "Rg Lewiston 


_ BAAS 





Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$l 5,000: $1.40, 1,000. Millions ready. 
36 hour service. Tomato plants: 90c, 1,000. sateen 
Plast Co., Pembroke, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: Te, 1,000; Collard Tie: 
Bermuda Onion $2; 
Perto Rico Potato $1.50. Good pau, prompt ship- 
ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Certified purple and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$1.65. " .40, 1,000. Millions ready. 
Tomato plants: 96c, 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 

All varieties Cabbage, Tomato and Collards: $1.25, 

; Sweet 











a hundred; $2 per 
1,000; delivered. ©. M. Crowe, Rt. 2 Gainesville. a: 
Cepenhagen, bh vy 2 Flat Dutch frostproof Cab- 
bage plants: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1; Tomato $1; 


Prompt ship- 





.75- Good plants, carefully ay 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 





Cabbage and Onion plants, ‘T5e per L 000. Tomatoes, 
early, late and medium varieties, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Peppers, Sweet Bell and Hot Peppers, $1.50 for 500; 
$2.50 for 1,000. Same price on Eggplants. Potatoes, 
government inspected, orto Rico, Triumph, Jersey 
Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, $1.50 per 1,000. Good 
plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Write Reliable 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants. ~_ don’t take chances; 
pay little more and get best. ye do net sub- 
stitute and guarantee to ae you. Cabbage and 
Onions, all varieties, prepaid: $1.25, 1,000; collect: T5c, 
Tomatoes: June nk, Bonny Best, Florida 
Marglobe Wilt Resisting, Brimmer, Beef- 
steak, Stone and ar leet Itimore; prepaid: 100, 60c; 
: $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.75: 

5.000 or more, $160 per er, 00 Peppers: Ruby King, 
World Beater, Pimento, 
and Hot Peppers; pr : BO, 50c; 100, 75c; 250, 
: ; lect: 1,000, $8. Snow 














‘game price as peppers. Exg- 
plants, New York and uty, ce a8 _ Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — = wanted. ; ~ . old : ANTED , 
peppers. Potatoes: Porto Rico, Early ‘Triumph, Jersey Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, rw A : GS peke. Eb. Beste Concord. a. a AGENTS WwW 
seo ah rH i) Pha stieet: 1 eea. an procene Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. Ole 
500, $1.! 50; co) : 1,000, $1.75; 5, Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- . i. C. Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agent ted. Concerd 
more, $1.50 per 1,000. AN Potato plants are govern- Concor ae. wee 
aunt suabeated at@iddtu« CGnwwiioae oo Dept. 2, d, Ga. _ Registered ©. I. C. hogs. H. H. Gregory, Portland, Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
der and be convinced. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Tenn. Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
a. SEEDS POLAND-CHINAS and specialties. "Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
ent t. Louis. 
POTATOES Fine renistered 18 months Poland Chins boar, $35; We ines’ Gan oleae ait ee 
sigs, e weeks, Vv A ar a dollar. Soaps, racts, 
Porto Ricos: $1.75, 1,000. Hills Fruit Farm, Pana- BEANS ps ight $f, _Cleve_Veugen.,_Weiieg._ Abs. Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. . Cat-- 
ma City, Pla. Soybeans: receivers and shippers. Write City Hay By By RS a a a nation Co., 2520, St is. Mo. 
B, M. Bratcher, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rico Po- & Grain Company, Norfolk, Va. [teicher, Brent, Ala. ‘ . Bibles, Books, Maps, Religious Mottoes always sell 
tato plants, $1.25 thousand. CANE well. We have all the best lines. Most liberal terms. 
"Mamie tean han oe ry DEVONS Catalog free. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 








GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 
$1.65 per 1,000; over 500 at $1.45. 
First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments, absolutely guaranteed. We are 
RELIABLE—have your bamker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 
Alma, Georgia 


Improved Porte Rico Petato plants ; inspected, treat- 
ed; shipped promptly. $1.50 thousand mailed; $1.25 
thousand Gainesville Plant Farm, Rt. 1, 


Gainesville, Ga. 

Improved Porte Rican, Naney — and Early Tri- 
umph Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, 
$1.25 per 1,000. Prompt service, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Altman Plant Co., 


Closing Out Sale.—Perte Rico Potato plants, parcel 
postpaid to your mail box, $1.95 per thousand. 
shipment. Send cash with order. Bullard Brothers 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


GENUINE PORTO RICO, NANCY HALL, 
NORTON YAM POTATO PLANTS 
Grown from hand selected seed, at $2.00 
per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.75. First class plants, 
full count, prompt shipment, absolutely 
guaranteed. References: Any bank or 

banker. 
J. A. JOHNSON, JR. 
Rockingham, Ga. 














State certified Eerly Triumph Sweet Potato plants. 
Disease resistant, earliest, heaviest producer; $1.50 per 
thousand, f.0.b. here; prompt shipment. Alabama ship- 
ments only, L. T. . T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Cut Price Sale.—Porto Rico Potato | plants, highest 
quality. Parcel post or express shipments, $1.45 per 
1,0 Parcel post brings them to your mail box. 
Send cash with orders. Prompt shipment. Baxley 
Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 





























BUY EGGBREED CHICKS 
Anybody can raise chicks now. Take care of the 
coming generation of chicks and in a few months 

ee Sw 


Butt , $18; W. Ww: Buff Orpingtons, 
rf > A 2. Send $1.00 and pay 
postman balance and charges on arrival. 
Since 1888 
OVAL GOLD 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. 
1116 Oldham &t., Louisville, Ky. 

Near Cornér 12th and Oldham 8&ts. 


Baby Chicks.—Purebred Barred Recks, Rhode Island 
Reds and White Plymouth Rocks, $11.50 per hundred. 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wy- 
andottes, Black Minorcas, $13.50 per hundred. Light 
Brahmas, White Orpingtons, Jersey Black Giants, $16 
hundred. Heavy breeds mixed, White Leghorns, Brown 
Leghores and Anconas, $9.50 hundred. Delivery 
10% live delivery guaranteed. 


you, 
. Rocks, B. Rocks 











charges prepaid. Wood- 
lawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 
LEGHORNS 
Hollywood hy cockerels, 10 weeks - 250 egg 


strain; lots of five. $1.25 each; less $1.50; f.o.b. An- 
piston. Perkins Hatchery, Anniston, Ala. 

For Sale.—500 Ferris White Leghorn hens, 18 months 
old, for $1.25 each. 200 12 weeks old pullets, Ferris 
strain, A each. Blue Springs Poultry Farm, Green- 


ville, Ala. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Parks’ strain Barred Rocks (28-C-95). 
old cockerels, dollar each. Eugene Lewis, 











Right weeks 
Pulaski, 


KODAK FINISHING 

Kodak Finishing by mail. Prompt service; good 
work. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Als, 

Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and supplies by mail. 
Dest work and service. P. 0. Box 71, Birmingham 
Ala. 

Kodak Finishing.—Trial offer: send 1l5e with any 
size roll films for six glossy prints, Kiphart Studio, 
Fairfield, Ala. 

Free developing of roll films, 
8c to 5c. Bromberg & 
Birmingham, Ala. 

High Class Kodak | —Roll films developed 
free, Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., ecumte! 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 sola free en- 
largement, 25e silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept, 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Beautiful 8x10 bromide enlargement made from your 














High glossy 
Ce., authorized Bastman bee 




















film negative for only ame and glass; post- 
paid. Star Studio, Rt. 1, Gates, Tenn. 
MOTORCYCLES 
Mctoreycle bargains; used, rebuilt; guaranteed. Ship- 
ped om approval, Terms. Catalog free. Den- 
ver, Colo. 
PATENTS 





Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented, 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Patents.—Write to 8. P. Fishburne South Caro 
linean), Registered 1 Patent powrer, oe ‘Mcail nan, 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Let Mr. Ozment help = La fer a government 
job ; $125 25-$250 month. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Leuts, 














SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan’s Spray Materials for all insects. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dritomic Sulphur.—Summer spray for peaches and 
apples. 4 pounds $1.20; pounds $2.15; postpaid, 
Summer Peach Spray: 5 pounds 90c; 10 pounds $1.60; 
50 pounds $4.75: postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 


Tenn. 
TOBACCO 
Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 

















ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free, 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 
Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 


$1.25; 10, Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
a United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed. Best mellow juicy 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounds for $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Natural Leaf re —Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when AA} Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky. 


~ Best Red Pw mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 
chewing, $2.60; ten meliow smoking, $1.50; 
pay postage. . appreciate business, guarantee sat 
tion. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Reference: 
Martin Bank. Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 














Aristocrat Rocks.—10 weeks cockerels, 











$1.50, $2.50 
each, f.o.b. Cullman. Blue ribbon winners, heavy lay- 
ing strain. W. C. Debter, Bt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 
DUCKS—GEESE 
Indian Runner ducks, $4.50 trio. Eggs: 15, $1.50; 
postpaid. Zadie Park, Bruceton, Tenn. 
! 
LIVESTOCK 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
25 registered Duroc pigs, 10 weeks old, Sensation 





| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to .travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you te be an expert automobile 
mechanic — get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small No negroes taken. For free booklet 
Fad Nashville Aute School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 









































Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 th 
Write R. L. Taylor, Alma, Ga. 

Pure Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000; 5,000 
up, $1.25. A. Cameron, Alma, Ga. 








Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane. 
Has produced two hundred gallons syrup to acre. 10 
pounds $1.75; postpaid. Ostalague free. Buchanan's, 
Mem 





Potato Plants.—Porto Rican, Yellow Yams: $1.50, 
1,600; pesipate $2. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga, 











Potato plants, well rooted: 1,000 prepaid $1.95; 
4,000 f.0.b. $6. Prompt shipment. Hoke Deen, Bax- 

y. 

Porto Rican Pota' o guate, $1.35 per thousand; five 
thousand or more, a2 per thousand. J. R. Harrison, 
Coffee, Ga. 

F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall and 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000; 5,000 or 


‘more at hee 


Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, f.o.b. Ocilla: 
$1.40, 1,000; 5,000, $6.25. Prompt shipment. W. H. 
Weaver, Ocilla, Ga. 


Porte Rico Potato plants, government inspected, $1.75 
nd; five thousand lots, $1.50 thousand. J. J. 
Boatright, Rockingham, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; over 5,000, 
$1.25. Cash with orders. Prompt shipment or back. 
Branch Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 











phis, Tenn. 
CHUFAS 


Chufas.—A No. 1, $4 per bushel f.o.b. Samson. 
Best hog feed. Plant till July 15th. E_, Tankersley, 


Samson, Ala. 
CORN 


Buchanan’s Big Blue Grain Mexican June or Buch- 
anan’s White June Corn ever fails. Peck $1.25; % 
bushel $2.25; ‘8, M Tenn. 

Buchanan's Golden Prolific > greatest yellow corn 
ever introduced; peck $1975. Buchanan's Paymaster 
Corn; finest white corn grown; peck $1.50; postpaid. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


COTTON 


We thank all who bought seed this season, also re- 
gret we were unable to answer thousands of inquiries. 
The prize offered was Hy divided as fol it. 
Stevens, Blevins. Ark.; Bouchell Bros., Boligee, Ala. ; 
R. Hatchett, Hollybluff, Miss. ; Marshall Brown, Mount- 
airy, Ga. ‘Piedmont Farms, Danielsville, Ga. 


























PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 
Inspected and certified: $1.50, 1,000. Imme- 
diate renee Fine large plants that 

satisfy. to” plants: 75c, 1,000. 
STAR PLANT ., QUITMAN, GA. 
Vine and Bunch Porto Rico: $2, 1,000; delivered. 
Give first and second choice. P. A. Williams, Phil 
Campbell, Ata 





GRASS 


Buchanan’s Sudan Grass.—Free of Bays 4 grass and 
wild onion. uces more good, land than 
any hay known. 100 pounds 15: 900 pounds $28. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 








Get in touch with my = of Devon cattle. Choir- 
est breeding; registered. On Federal Accredited list. 
Early maturing; heavy weights. Ed. Palmer, Ridge- 

















way, 8. €. 
GUERNSEYS 
10 Guernsey dairy heifer calves. Write L. Terwil- 
liger. Wauwatosa, Wis. 
SHEEP 





Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fex 
Brothers, — Sevierville, Tenn. 
‘HORSES—MULES—JACKS 
Quality imme — and Jacks. Reasonable 
esponsible 


terms to r buyers. Iran Bauhard, Martins- 
ville, Ind. 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
We F age have a large number of eight weeks old 
0. I. C. and black Polend China pigs; price $8 each; 
$15 AS R-N Farm, City, Ala. 
Seas 














Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses. $2.98. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 4831 W. Superior, Chicago. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors.at home. Im- 
mense profits plating auteparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 580; Marion, Ind. 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, -s, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 2, 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—We start you in business and belp you su: 
ceed. No capital or experience Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own oeetarta, Ns Totlet Sain, Homebald § Speciale 
ties, ete. % profit. alua 
tigrat Selentifc Laboratories, 19720 Broad, fay 
Virginia. = 

A paying position open to representative of charat— 
ter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiety direct to wearer. nae 























income. Permanent. Write now for free 
Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Wists 10c, Pete Slater. ting Abead.’”’ Tanners Shoe Mfg. Oo., 626 So. C St. 
Bex P, Pana. LiL Boston, Mase. 
For Sale exchange, Airedale puppies. W. G. Permanent position. 33%% commission, for honest, 


Johnson, Somerville, Ala. 


me, Shepherd puppies, aragee on approval. H. 
hestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 





ambitious men; exclusive comtneny No competition for 
we sell for less on easy Home Fvraishier 
Dixie sony Company, i Seeond Avenue, 











Recleaned Alabama Runner, seed or roasting, $4.50 
per hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 


~ Ranting Hounds | Cheap. rial. Collars, Supplies. 
mnels, €33, Herrick, Iinois. 





mes pedigr St. Bernard, Newfoundland and 
Pneltsh ull aon “Write Greensburg Kennels, Greens- 





Surprise heusewives! Leaky utensils repaired free in- 
stantly. Ki Commeaieation sells Mendets a 
ingly. Twelve dolers daily ea ‘Free pres comeae 
ing secrets. Get wy Collette 

Dept. 9A, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Poultry Hints for June 


Cull; Dispose of Males; Watch for Pests 


By J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


REVENT Broodiness.—Broodiness 

is prevalent at this season, especially 
among the heavy breeds. It is too late 
to hatch chicks now in most localities and 
all broodiness should 
be broken up at 
once. Examine nests 
daily for birds show- 
ing symptoms and re- 
move them to confine- 
ment in quarters that 
are cool, airy and 
sanitary. Nests or 
nesting places should 
not be available in 
such quarters. Cages 
made of wire of slats with bottoms of the 
same material make suitable quarters. 
Do not crowd broody hens, or deaths will 
likely result during hot weather. Give 
broody hens plenty of cool, fresh water 
and green feed daily. Feed heavily on 
mash and lightly on corn and scratch 
feed. Hens that persistently want to set 
should be shipped to market for they are 
more trottble and expense than they are 
worth. If hens are confined when first 
showing symptoms, they can be broken 
up quickly. 

Green Feeds.—It is advisable to have 
at least two runs for the flock so that 
green crops can be growing on one or 
more while birds are pasturing one. 
Even with alternating yards, difficulty is 
sometime experienced in keeping a sup- 
ply in summer, especially if the season is 





J. H. WOOD 


of sickness, etc. Most heavy breed birds 
are not capable of breeding a fair num- 
ber of females more than two years. More 
than 20 per cent of the males in most 
flocks should not be kept over, and 100 
per cent should be disposed of in many. 
Infertile eggs keep better during the sum- 
mer, and hens lay just as well, if not 
better, when no males are present. It 
is needless to explain further why only 
the very best breeding males should be 
kept over for next year. A good matured 
cockerel is as good as an old male any 
time for any purpose. 


Cull Hens— Market hens are worth 
more than they were a year ago. Market 
eggs are bringing more than they did a 
year ago and both eggs and meat should 
continue to bring more throughout this 
year. Because of the market outlook, all 
good layers should be kept over. How- 
ever, feed is high and even with the pres- 
ent prices, poor laying individuals will 
fot show a profit. All hens showing 
weak vitality, low production by being 
overfat, molting, or broody, should be 
disposed of immediately. Culling should 
be done each month from now on. Flocks 
should be laying 60 per cent now. In 
other words for each 100 hens, 60 eggs 
should be laid daily. If you have 150 


hens and you are obtaining only 60 eggs 


a day, 50 hens should go to market. If 
you have 100 hens and are getting only 
48 eggs a day, 20 birds should be culled 
out. This ratio, of course, and produc- 


dry. It will pay to plant collards or cab- 
bage on the low lands or in the gardens 
for emergency gteen feed supply. Dur- 


tion could only apply to flocks that are 
properly managed and fed. 


ing the hot, dry summer, rape, kale, oats, Keep Roosting Quarters Cool.— 
rye, etc., will not grow well and the Poultry of all ages should have cool, 
small supply grown will be tough. Soy- well ventilated roosting quarters. Win- 
beans or cowpeas will grow best and give “ows underneath the dropping boards 


should be opened in summer as should 
ventilators in the rear above the roost 
and near the rafters. This practice will 
allow a free circulation of air on all sides 
at al! heights. A very suitable roosting 
quarter can be made for young stock by 
wiring in a small enclosure having a 
waterproof roof over it. Small mesh 
wire should be used to keep out rats, 
eats, etc. Crowding will cause difficul- 
ties and disasters. Better have surplus 
roosts than to have too few. Roosts are 
cheap and should be bountifully supplied. 


the most summer pasture feed in most 
Southern localities. 

Cull Young Stock—As the summer 
progresses, the hot weather tells on the 
weaker individuals. All slow growing, 
weak appearing individuals should be mar- 
keted as soon as detected. Such individ- 
uals will never be profitable, are liabili- 
ties in themselves and a constant source 
of danger to the healthy stock. While 
every good pullet should be saved, it 
would be better to overcull rather than 
to undercull. It should be remembered 
that a cull is a cull and a liability regard- 
less of how good the parent stock was or 
the cost of the bird. 

Dispose of Males.—The breeding sea- 
son is over and males will not be needed 
before next winter or spring. Only the 
very best males that are needed for next 
year should be kept. Dispose of all oth- 
ers as soon as possible. It will cost $2 
or more to feed a male until next season, 
to say nothing of the trouble and danger 


Mites.—As the weather warms, mites 
become more and more _ troublesome. 
Mites are blood sucking insects and ob- 
tain nourishment from the birds. Mites 
live, breed and stay, however, on the 
roosts, dropping boards, nests, walls, etc., 
where they hide in cracks and crevices 
They journey to the birds while they are 
on roost or in nest. To destroy mites, 
spray or paint thoroughly with some 
good wood preservative. This material 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


Sle following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed and standard Chicago prices on other products listed :— 


Pre-war 

Last Week Month Ago Year Ago.(1910-14) 

Cotton, spot middling, 1. ......... $0.2105 $0.2230 $0.1705 $0.1302 

Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... 51.25" NE coeetss wha gen 

Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, .. 07 07% CR ad eae s 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.10 1.80 370 1.80 
GS, QUETEIE, CUM oa. weecsceins nes 9.65 10.45 9.25 7.83 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....-.. 12.44 12.36 9.95 7.16 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz.......000.: ewe 29 20% 21 

ae: HONG Oe cet ken cadas cscs 244 25% 224 144 

Butter, extras, 1B. .......0..c0ccee. 42% 43% 42 25% 

Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1.70% 217% 1.47 1.14% 

Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ..........+- 1.03 1.13 96% 65% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ..........0.. 67% 70 52% 45 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom ........... 21.50 18.50 20.50 17.80 


*May 25. ** April 27. 
New York October cotton futures (last week), 20.68 











will usually kill all mites and keep them 
down for a year. Kerosene oil is a good 
mite exterminator but mites soon return 
and it is necessary to spray several times 
during the year. A mixture of old crank- 
case oil with kerosene will last longer 
and is effeetive. Care should be exercised 
to do the spraying or paimting thorough- 
ly, otherwise the effectiveness will not 
be complete or lasting. If mites are dis- 
covered before they have spread and be- 
come numerous, control will be easy and 
quick. It is therefore advisable to ex- 
amine weekly the quarters for their ap- 
pearance. 


Saves a peck of 
trouble 


— a good flashlight does. 
Puts safe light right where 
you need it. And you can’t 
say that for an ordinary 
lantern. I wouldn’t go out 
to the barn without my 
Eveready. It’s always right 
on the job with a big, bright 
beam to point the way and 
to save time and trouble. 

I made sure my flashlight 
was a genuine Eveready, and 
of one thing more—it’s al- 
wavs loaded with batteries 
of the same name. I like to 
get the most for my money 
and Eveready Batteries cer- 
tainly give you THAT. 
Whatever you use a battery 
for, you'll do well to be sure 
it’s an Eveready. That’s 
another word for long-last- 
ing dependability. Adv. 


Raa 


BY PROTECTING our forests and 

growing timber we provide for our 
future timber needs as a Nation, a state, 
and a community. The streams clear up 
and improve in regularity of flow and 
volume. Our game birds and animals 
have a breeding place. We restore the 
homes of the fish, and our game birds 
and animals have breeding grounds and a 
fair chance to hold their own in compe- 
tition with the fortunately decreasing 
ttumber of game hogs and the increasing 
numbers of sportsmen—W. R. Mat- 
toon. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
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PULLETS 





CHICKS and 








Send for Big Ca PUREBRED POULTRY 


KENTUCKY woes Soon 
c.0.D. se Beat tone acoreditod, [am-range floc tiny — 
@ and poultry boo ree. . Chicks going fast. 
Wetaketherisk. RIVERSIDE HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 
Send only $1.00 R. F. D. Ne. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 
and pay postman 
the rest after youget 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert j , 





Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 





| Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








Cockerels & Pullets 


6-8-10-12 Week Old 





REDUCED PRICES 


= our best Selected Matings, raised under 
> ideal conditions. Get next fall's breeding cock 
je: and pullets now at tremendous saving. Fine 
‘ healthy youngsters, carrying from 200 to 324 Tan- 
> 
J 
> 


From 200 Egg Cockerels. Bloodtested. Per 100: Leghorns All pedigreed. 


$8.00; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Orpi . W. 

ines Seoetey He. hoy heavy legen 100% live dee 
alog Free 

DIXIE POULTRY 


cred White Leghorn blood. 











BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. § 


. 
‘ 








FARMS, Box 12 BRENHAM, TEX, we we 





WHITE LEGHORN 
HENS AND MALES 


MM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


C, 0. D, Chicks and Pullets; Tancred or Barron Leg., 





NOW HALF PRICE 











per 100: Junior $7.00; Sovereign $8.00; Select $10.00. | Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Park's Rocks, Rucker’s Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byer’s | Trapmested, pedigreed, foundation stock, egg bred 28 
Orp.: Junior $9.00; Sovereign $10.00; Select $12.00. | years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special 
Large Asst., $8.50. Catalog Free, price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d, and guarantee satisfac- 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. | tion. George B. Ferris, $30 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
RRERRRRRS a RSS OPO S MODIS ~~ 2 

The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 

the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 

If you are looking for a sire or dam, then our advertisers will be 

glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 

can be had from most any breeder. 
énoatainidiie ‘inletaitaie ons eorers om Porro 
SISO im ~ PPP lll lr mr ~~ 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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REGISTERED HEREFORDS AT AUCTION 


Our Annual Sale of Registered Herefords 
WILL BE HELD ON THE FARM AT DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA, AT 


3 P. M. Monday, June 18, 1928 


The offering consists of both bulls and females bred and grown in Alabama from 
the best foundation stock the breed affords. 

Our Herd Sire is BEAU MARENGO 33rd, an outstanding grandson of BRIGHT 
STANWAY. 

These cattle are thoroughly acclimated ready to turn into your pastures and go 
to work for you. 
4 Farmers and breeders are cordially invited to attend this sale. 
nized that the cattle industry has entered upon a period of prosperity. 
value of your calf drop by the use of Registered Bulls. 


COL. H. L. IGLEHART, AUCTIONEER, MARENGO FARMS 


PILL IL LISI 


It is well recog- 3 
Increase the 
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DAIRY CATTLE AT AUCTION 
For ion ot High Class Registered Jersey Cattle 


tion of 
Attend the Dispersal Sale of the 


Hearts Delight Farm Herd, Noon, Saturday, June 16, 1928 
FOREST HILL, TENN. (on the Poplar Ave. Pike, 18 miles east of Memphis. 


This select herd contains many prize winning and high testing Register 
of Merit animals—and they represent the most popular families of the ‘ 
Jersey breed. 
FEDERAL ACCREDITED HERD 
ROBERT COHN, OWNER 


Following the sale of the Jerseys a number of farming implements, etc., will be sold, 














4 You cannot appreciate this offering without a catalog. Send for one today to 
4 
» 


JERSEY SALES HEADQUARTERS 


JOE MORRIS, WESTERVILLE, OHIO ' 











Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 3) 


World-wide proof of Mobiloil econom 


Mobiloil is used by the majority of experienced motorists 
and tractor owners in these countries. 


Europe: Great Britain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, France, Holland, Germany, Poland, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Greece. 


Africa: Egypt, Sudan, Algeria, Morocco and the west coast 
of Africa, Union of South Africa and east coast. 


Asia: Turkey, Syria, Persia, Afghanistan, India, Burma, 
China, Japan and the Straights Settlements. 


Australia and New Zealand. 


North America: Alaska, Canada, United States, Mexico, the 
West Indies. 


South America: Venezuela, Colombia, Guiana, Brazil, 


Paraguay, Uruguay, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina. . ° 

sk atin : i a Make this chart your guide 
Ef your car is not listed below see the com- 
plete Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. It 


Actually cheaper to use recommends the correct grades for all cars, 


trucks and tractors, etc. 
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Mobiloil could never have become so well known and so iss] 1977 
widely used if it were not for the economy of Mobiloil quality. ngee eee 
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Farmers everywhere have discovered that Mobiloil is a 
cheaper oil to use. That's why they are willing to pay a few Celi 


other models 


cents more per gallon for Mobiloil and even to make special Chevrolet 
‘ ° . ysler 4-cyl..... 
trips to town for Mobiloil when necessary. ela. 66 





>| Summer] py; 


Mobiloil users tell us that Mobiloil frequently cuts oil con- 
sumption 15% to 50%. Carbon expense, repair and replace- 
ment bills are held down to rock bottom. 


In just one year’s running you will find that Mobiloil’s Oveand all mod ee 


slightly extra price is returned to you many times over through Paige, all models....|.-. 
marked cuts in operating expenses. | Agee 
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a. +t concsets 
Willys-Knight 4cyli.... 
ee “_ 6&cyl 





The correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine lubri- 


How to buy cation of prominent passenger cars are specified above. 


Most farmers buy a season's supply of oil at one time. We 
recommend the 5§5-gallon or 30-gallon steel drums with 
faucets. Any nearby Mobiloil dealer will give you a sub- 
stantial discount when you buy one of these. 





Other Mobiloil containers are:—10-gallon steel drums with 


self-contained faucet, 5-gallon cans packed in easy-tipping eg @ bed 

rack. Also 1-gallon and 1-quart cans. O ] Ol 
Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart. It will tell The World’s Ouality Oil 

you the correct grade of Mobiloil for your tractor, your truck Q J 


and your car. 


ee 


) , Chicago, Phi ia, Boston, “Buffalo; “Detroit, St: Litt 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY. ‘insti, Gocind, Gmicais! Oaimcspity Kant Gi, ‘al 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the couatry 
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